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Social Security in Review 


To AN EVEN greater extent than in previous 
months, operations under the employment secu- 
rity program during April reflected expansion of 
industrial activity resulting from the national 
defense program. More than 443,000 complete 
placements were reported by public employment 
offices during the month, nearly one-fifth more 
than in March and 50 percent over April 1940. 
Increases in the number of placements were gen- 
eral throughout the country. Decreases were 
reported by only six States. During the first 4 
months of 1941 complete placements numbered 
1.5 million, or almost 59 percent above the total 
for the corresponding period of 1940. 

Largely as a result of the relatively high level 
of placements and elimination of inactive regis- 
trations from the file of the employment offices, 
the number of persons registered in search of em- 
ployment was reduced more than 1 percent, to a 
total of less than 5.1 million, despite an increase of 
14 percent in the number of applications for em- 
ployment received during the month. 

The effect of the continued expansion of the 
defense program was shown in a reduction of 20 
percent from March in unemployment benefits. 
Payments in April amounted to $27 million, the 
lowest level in a year and a half. The weeks of 
unemployment which these payments represented 
totaled nearly 2.6 million, 39 percent less than 
were compensated in April 1940. Continued 
claims for unemployment benefits increased by 14 
percent, to a total of 4.3 million. The increases, 
however, were concentrated largely in a relatively 
small group of States, and nearly three-fifths of the 
States reported actual decreases in the number of 
claims received. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS and earnings under 
Federal work programs amounted to $209.6 mil- 
lion for April, as compared with $248.0 million for 


the same month of 1940. The 16-percent decline 
was accounted for largely by a sharp reduction in 
the amount of earnings under programs of the 
Work Projects Administration. The April total 
for all programs was 3.3 percent below that for 
the preceding month. 

Payments to recipients of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
amounted to $58.6 million for April, as compared 
with $51.1 million a year ago. These three pro- 
grams constituted 28 percent of the combined 
total for all public assistance payments and work- 
program earnings for April 1941, as compared 
with 21 percent for April 1940. 

Obligations incurred for general relief payments 
from State and local funds, on the other hand, 
represented both a smaller proportion of total 
payments and earnings, and a_ substantially 
smaller aggregate amount in April 1941 than in 
April 1940. 

The estimated number of different households 
in receipt of public assistance payments or Federal 
work-program earnings also declined substantially. 
The totals for the month were estimated at 5.2 
million households, comprising 14.1 million indi- 
viduals, as compared with 6.0 million households 
and 17.1 million individuals in"the same month of 
the preceding year. 


MONTHLY OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
benefits in force at the end of April amounted to 
more than $6.1 million for nearly 335,000 bene- 
ficiaries, after allowances for terminations and 
adjustments with respect to claims previously 
allowed. Of these benefits, more than 304,000, 
amounting to $5.5 million, were in current-pay- 
ment status. Monthly benefit payments of var- 
ious types, including retroactive benefits, amounted 
to $6.0 million and were certified for nearly 310,- 
000 individual beneficiaries during the month. 








Lump-sum death payments amounting to $1.1 
million were also certified. These payments were 
based on the wages of about 8,000 deceased workers. 


Tae NationaAL NutritTionN CONFERENCE FOR 
DeEFENsE, which was held in Washington May 26, 
27, and 28 at the call of President Roosevelt, was 
attended by several hundred leaders in the fields 
of medicine and public health, social work, nurs- 
ing, home economics and nutrition, agriculture, 
education, labor, industry, government, and 
community organization. Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions of the Conference reported on the 
present state of human nutrition in the United 
States and outlined the effects of inadequate 
nutrition on the health, efficiency, and morale of 
the Nation. Specific aspects of nutrition prob- 
lems were discussed in a series of section meet- 
ings. Recommendations for a program of action, 
to be submitted to President Roosevelt, were 
considered and adopted by the Conference. 
Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency and Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare, and Related Defense Activities, was 
chairman of the Conference. 


“EXTENSION OF COVERAGE Of the present old-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation programs to include groups now ex- 
cluded is of major importance, as is the establish- 
ment of a program covering the risk of disability,”’ 
declared Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work at Atlantic City on June 6. “Our 
future goal should be the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of social insurance to provide 
a minimum basic protection against the economic 
hazards of unemployment, sickness, disability, old 
age, and death . . . In addition to the cash ben- 
efits provided under the various social insurances, 
we must provide constructive social services. Our 
principal lack in this area is a program to make 
medical care more generally available. : . . 





“But no social insurance program,” Mr, Alt. 
meyer continued, ‘‘can cover all possible contin. 
gencies. It is essential, therefore, that the present 
public assistance programs be made more nearly 
adequate. In particular, there should be special 
Federai aid to low-income States, more nearly 
adequate aid to dependent children, and more 
effective provisions for the medical care of recipj- 
ents of all types of public assistance ... The 
need for Federal grants to the States for assist 
ance to needy persons not included in the present 
Federal-State programs has been recognized for 
several years. Despite the present reduction in 
general relief for the country as a whole, there is 
now and will continue to be a very real need for an 
adequate general assistance program in many areas 
where little if anything has been done for families 
in want. A Federal-State general assistance pro- 
gram would be the most flexible of all the social 
security programs and the most readily adaptable 
to emergency situations, such as those which have 
already arisen in certain defense areas. The dis- 
locations due to national defense effort are caus- 
ing needs to arise in unexpected places and among 
unexpected groups. <A program with the flexibil- 
ity of general assistance would be the best mech- 
anism to meet needs wherever and whenever they 
might arise and to direct the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds toward the most urgent needs. 

“In addition to our long-range programs,” Mr. 
Altmeyer concluded, ‘‘the present emergency re- 
quires us to give consideration to certain special 
problems which will arise, especially if the emer- 
gency becomes more serious. Among these are 
the problems of preserving the social insurance 
rights of men inducted into the armed forces of the 
Nation, providing for the families of these men 
while the breadwinner is serving the country, and 
providing for that future period of transition 
when huge numbers of men and women will 
be leaving the armed forces and the defense 
industries and will be seeking to reenter other 
jobs and to make readjustment to normal 
community life.’ 
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Certification of Disability in Social Insurance 


Ruts E. Strockxine, M. D.* 


TopAY, UNDER THE SociaL Security Act, the 
programs of unemployment compensation and old- 
age and survivors insurance are providing protec- 
tion to workers who are forced to withdraw from 
the labor market, either temporarily because of 
unemployment or permanently because of the 
handicaps of age; under the latter program, 
dependents of workers are also assured an income 
if the wage earner is removed by death. On the 
other hand, if the wage earner is forced from the 
labor market before age 65 because of illness or 
injury, neither he nor his dependents have at 
present any protection under the social security 
program against loss of income resulting from 
disability. Yet the loss of income for a worker and 
his family, when he is forced to leave gainful em- 
ployment for a long time or permanently, is an 
actuality whether his retirement is caused by old 
age or disablement; and the risk, for the worker 
who is temporarily unable to earn, is the same 
whether the interruption of earnings results from 
economic dislocation or physical incapacity. 

The Social Security Board has already expressed 
its interest in a program offering protection for the 
disabled worker and has recommended that con- 
sideration be given to measures for insurance 
against both temporary and permanent disability. 
The Chairman of the Board has pointed out ' the 
extent to which benefit provisions of old-age and 
survivors insurance are applicable to a system of 
disability insurance and has indicated some of 
the new provisions that would need to be added 
and some of the changes that would have to be 
made if disability benefits are incorporated in 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

Estimates of the volume of both temporary and 
permanent disability have been made.? The 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health and Disability 
Studies. This article deals primarily with specific problems in certifying dis- 
ability under illustrative social insurance systems. The description of the 
procedures in Great Britain and Germany relate to procedures followed prior 
to September 1939. The cooperation of the U. 8S. Employees’ Compensation 
Commission and the Railroad Retirement Board in furnishing data for 
incorporation in this article is gratefully acknowledged. Other systems may be 
covered in a later paper. 

! Altmeyer, A. J., “Social Insurance for Permanently Disabled Workers,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 3-10. 

‘Falk, I. S., and Sanders, B. S., ““The Prevalence of Disability in the 
United States With Special Reference to Disability Insurance,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 2-8. 
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magnitude of these estimates indicates that dis- 
ability is one of the serious risks threatening the 
economic security of American families. 

One problem that presents itself in contemplat- 
ing the extension of either old-age or unemploy- 
ment insurance to cover the risk of disability 
relates to the determination whether a worker 
otherwise qualified for benefits is disabled, under 
the definition adopted for that term, and is thereby 
entitled to receive disability benefits. This prob- 
lem is essentially that of certification of disability. 
In practice there are many problems involved in 
determining that disability exists; these include 
medical and legal problems, labor-market relations, 
medical-service provisions. ‘The number and com- 
plexity of the problems are closely related to the 
definition or concept of disability expressed or 
implied in the law. 


Concepts of Disability 

Three fundamental concepts have been ex- 
pressed in national legislation: physical disability, 
occupational disability, and general disability for 
work. All three have a physical connotation; the 
second and third have an economic implication as 
well. 

The concept of physical disability is based on 
the idea of the impairment of physical fitness re- 
sulting from injury or disease. This impairment 
or loss of physical fitness is evaluated by reference 
to the strength and fitness of a normal, able- 
bodied, and healthy person. No direct account is 
taken of the economic or occupational consequences 
of injuries or disease. The questions which arise 
in evaluating physical disability are mainly medi- 
cal; they can be standardized to such an extent 
that schedules are frequently used in evaluating 
the degree of disability. This concept of disa- 
bility is more applicable to workmen’s compensa- 
tion than to disability or invalidity insurance. 

Occupational disability indicates incapacity for 
a limited field of activity or disability for a specific 
occupation. When the concept of occupational 
disability is adopted, the incapacity resulting from 
a disease or accident is evaluated by reference to 
a given employment or group of employments. 








For example, chronic heart disease in a watch- 
maker may not be a disabling affliction, but it may 
definitely incapacitate a manual laborer. 

The concept of general disability for work 
or loss of earning capacity in the general labor 
market is based on the possibility of the dis- 
abled individual’s obtaining any employment. 
The consequences of the worker’s incapacity are 
not measured with reference to a specific occupa- 
tion but rather with respect to the opportunities 
for earning which still remain open to him in 
view of the nature and gravity of his disease, 
his previous occupation, age, and all other factors 
on which his continuation in or reabsorption into 
industry depends. Reabsorption may involve a 
change of occupation or trade, though in disability 
insurance practice it has not been permitted to 
entail an excessive lowering of the worker’s occu- 
pational status. 

In evaluating general disability for work, regard 
must be given to the physiological consequences 
of the worker’s illness and the difficulties he is 
likely to encounter in finding employment, and not 
merely to his actual earnings after he returns to the 
labor market. The questions which arise must be 
answered jointly by the labor-market expert and 
the physician. 

In a large number of national invalidity or 
disability insurance systems the definition of 
the risk covered is based on the concept of general 
incapacity for work.’ General disability for work 
is recognized as dependent on the prospects of 
employment. During times of industrial pros- 
perity many individuals who are partially dis- 
abled and some who are by definition totally 
disabled may actually be employed in substan- 
tially remunerative employment. Similarly dis- 
abled individuals, during less prosperous periods, 
may be unable to find any employment because of 
their disability. 

Temporary and Permanent Disability 


The majority of the national insurance systems 


3 This concept is embodied in the national invalidity insurance systems of 
the following countries; the groups affected are indicated in parentheses: 
Austria (workers), Bulgaria (workers), Czechoslovakia (workers), Denmark, 
France (employed persons and miners), Germany (workers), Great Britain 
(employed persons, permanent disablement), Greece (tobacco workers), 
Hungary (workers and miners), Irish Free State (employed persons, perma- 
nent disablement), Italy (employed persons), Luxemburg (workers), Nether- 
lands (employed persons), Poland (workers), Rumania (employed persons 
and craftsmen), Sweden, U. S. 8. R. (employed persons). International 
Labour Office, The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity for Work in Social In- 


surance, Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 14, Geneva, 
1937, p. 25. 
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make a clear distinction between incapacity that 
is temporary or of short duration and that which 
is permanent or long-continued; they delimit the 
risks involved in each type of disability and gen- 
erally provide different types of benefits. Even 
in the systems which do not expressly separate 
sickness from invalidity insurance, two types of 
benefits are generally provided. 

The problem of certification would be simplified 
somewhat if temporary disability were defined as 
the physical condition of the disabled person dur- 
ing and immediately following the illness or injury 
responsible for disablement, and if permanent dis- 
ability were defined as the remaining damage or 
impairment after all reasonable and available med- 
ical and surgical measures have been carried out 
and sufficient time has elapsed to allow nature to 
repair the ordinary consequences of trauma. 
Definitions based on such purely clinical concepts 
of disability are impractical, however, in that 
they oversimplify the complex problems involved. 

Disability for which temporary disability bene- 
fits are provided is, in general terms, total disa- 
bility for the usual employment of the beneficiary. 
The general principle followed is that the bene- 
ficiary should not be expected to change his 
occupation as long as there is likelihood of his 
being able to resume his ordinary occupation in 
the near future. In practice, the social insurance 
systems associate the existence of temporary dis- 
ability with the need of curative treatment. It is 
expected that the disabled beneficiary will not 
engage in any kind of work which may endanger 
the success of the treatment. 

Permanent disability benefits are provided, in 
general, for some degree of disability for any em- 
ployment which the beneficiary may reasonably be 
expected to take up, and which has reached a 
stage of relative stability so that no substantial 
change is likely in the near future. Treatment has 
presumably done all that it can toward restoring 
the individual to a state of employability. The 
beneficiary is left with only a limited, if any, 
earning capacity. The existence of permanent 
disability is decided by determining whether the 
beneficiary has some earning capacity in any 
employment which he may reasonably be expected 
to accept. 

Three different definitions have been adopted 
in national legislation for determining permanent 
disability or disability which extends beyond tem- 
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porary disability. Under one definition, perma- 
nent disability begins when treatment ceases to 
effect improvement; under another, it begins at 
the expiration of a given period; the third defini- 
tion combines both these concepts and determines 
that disability is permanent when it has either 
become stabilized or has lasted through a given 
period. 

The laws of some countries fix the starting point 
of permanent disability benefits at the date when 
treatment ceases to effect improvement, that is, 
when disability has become permanent or per- 
sistent.‘ In theory this solution seems equitable; 
it enables permanent disability benefits to be 
paid only when the extent of the economic loss 
resulting from the disability can be measured on a 
reliable basis. To determine economic loss re- 
quires consideration of physical condition, func- 
tional readjustment and habituation to disability, 
and occupational retraining and change of em- 
ployment. 

There are certain difficulties inherent in this 
solution. The time during which disability reaches 
a permanent or relatively stable condition varies 
widely according to the nature of the disease or 
injury and the age, occupation, and other per- 
sonal characteristics of the individual. Among 
cases of substantially similar injury or disease, 
the stabilization of the disability may require 
from several months to several years. Through- 
out this period the beneficiary and the insurer are 
left in doubt concerning the outcome. More- 
over, this solution leaves discontinuities if the 
system is operated in connection with a temporary 
disability system paying benefits for a stated 
period—the first 26 weeks or 1 year at most. 
Some cases will not have become stabilized by the 
end of this period. 

The laws of certain countries provide that per- 
manent disability benefits shall start at the expira- 
tion of a fixed period.’ When this period ends, 
permanent disability benefits become payable, 
even when the disability is probably or certainly 
not permanent. This solution has the merit of 
simplicity, so far as primary certification is con- 
cerned. The distinction between temporary and 
permanent disability is one of time only. The 
fixed period is a compromise between medico-social 





‘ Among these countries are Chile, Italy, and Sweden; ibid., pp. 164-165. 
' The invalidity insurance laws of France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
the Irish Free State make this provision; ibid., pp. 167-169. 
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considerations and practical administrative re- 
quirements. It implies, however, that temporary 
disability benefits shall be paid for the period of 
6 months or 1 year, in all cases of prolonged dis- 
ability, even when after 2 or 3 months or less it 
appears probable or even certain that the incapac- 
ity will be permanent and when stability of the 
condition is established before the end of 6 months 
or a year. The use of the fixed period is to be 
recommended for administrative and practical 
reasons, however, provided that arrangements are 
made for periodic review of the incapacity. 

Under national legislation of the third type, i. e., 
combining the two definitions first described, per- 
manent disability benefits start when the need for 
treatment has ceased or when the beneficiary’s 
condition is definitive, but not later than the expi- 
ration of a fixed period of disability. Thus, the 
expiration of a fixed period is an alternative con- 
dition, operative only if the primary requirement 
of relative stability in the beneficiary’s condition 
is not attained before the expiration of a fixed 
period. In this provision, attempt is made to 
give due weight to all relevant factors. It is pos- 
sible to award permanent disability benefits before 
the expiration of the fixed period when the condi- 
tion of the disabled person justifies it, and the dis- 
advantages of awarding temporary disability bene- 
fits over a long period are avoided. 

This solution, however, leads to the award of 
permanent disability benefits to persons whose 
condition is not necessarily permanent, and in cer- 
tain cases to persons whose disability is almost cer- 
tainly temporary, though disability has extended 
beyond a fixed period. To meet this difficulty, 
nearly all laws provide for the review of so-called 
permanent disability in order to take account of 
subsequent condition of the beneficiary. 

As important as the specific concept of inca- 
pacity to be applied is the necessity for specifying 
in national legislation the minimum degree of 
incapacity required for the payment of benefits. 
For administrative purposes some definition must 
be given of the degree of incapacity which is con- 
sidered sufficiently substantial to necessitate the 
intervention of the insurance benefits. In most 
national systems the minimum is clearly and 
definitely fixed by law. 


¢ Examples of invalidity insurance laws of this type are found in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Netherlands, and Rumania; 
ibid., pp. 172-173. 








Under many insurance codes no cash benefit 
is payable for the first few days of illness. This 
waiting period eliminates payment to a large 
number of workers who are incapacitated for only 
short periods of time. 

Although disability under most systems of in- 
surance which provide sickness or invalidity bene- 
fits is not defined in purely clinical terms, but is 
measured by loss of earning capacity, it should be 
clear from this brief review that the administra- 
tion of either cash or medical benefits depends in 
part on services of the medical profession. In a 
system which provides cash benefits, the system 
is dependent upon the physician for the certifica- 
tion of disability ; one which provides medical bene- 
fits depends upon the practitioner of medicine for 
medical service. 

A review of the specific measures adopted in 
two foreign systems with long years of experience 
and wide coverage, and in two systems in this 
country which provide cash payments during 
disability, may serve to illustrate different pro- 
cedures followed in certification. 


Medical Certification Under the British System 


It is difficult to comprehend clearly the proce- 
dure of certification under the British national 
health insurance system without understanding 
the relationship between the approved societies, 
which administer cash benefits, and the insurance 
doctors, who provide medical care and certify for 
cash benefits.’ Under some European systems, 
one organization administers both cash and medi- 
cal benefits; in Great Britain the two administra- 
tive organizations are separate, though their 
responsibilities are closely related through the 
certification procedures. 

Cash benefits for both short-time and long- 
continued incapacity are administered by the 
approved societies. Sickness benefits are weekly 
cash payments intended primarily for short-time 
incapacity, that is, they are payable for not more 
than 26 weeks. Disablement benefits are weekly 
cash payments paid for disablement which con- 
tinues after the 26-week period has elapsed. 

The approved societies decide in every case 
whether cash benefits will be paid an insured mem- 
ber. These societies are the mutual-benefit or- 


* For a brief discussion of medical services under British and other Euro- 
pean systems, see Falk, I. 8., ““Medical Services Under Health Insurance 
Abroad,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 11-20. 
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ganizations which were already operating volun- 
tary sickness insurance and other societies or in- 
surance organizations which entered the sickness 
insurance field at the time or after the National 
Health Insurance Act became law in 1911. They 
are affiliated with trade-unions, friendly societies, 
large corporations, or industrial insurance com- 
panies, and most of them are commonly organized 
on a national basis. A society with headquarters 
in London may have members scattered through- 
out the whole of England. Subject to the general 
supervision of the Minister of Health, the societies 
are nevertheless ‘‘self-governing”’ associations of 
insured workers. 

The local insurance committees, which adminis- 
ter medical benefits, are composed of representa- 
tives of the workers, the doctors, and the public. 
Unlike the approved societies, the committees 
are organized on a territorial basis; there is one 
in each county or county borough. The com- 
mittees prepare and publish lists of doctors and 
pharmacists who have agreed to participate in 
the system, and are responsible for the medical 
and pharmaceutical services in their respective 
areas. 

Customarily a worker on entering the insurance 
system joins an approved society. Member- 
ship in a society is not obligatory nor are the so- 
cieties obliged to admit all applicants to member- 
ship; insured persons who do not join societies pay 
their contributions to a deposit contributors’ 
fund. The approved society notifies the local 
insurance committee of the member’s title to 
medical benefit. The insurance committee sends 
the insured worker a medical card. The member 
then chooses a doctor by presenting his card to 
a practitioner whose name is on the county panel, 
i. e., the list of medical doctors who have agreed 
to participate on the terms offered under the 
health insurance act. If the doctor accepts the 
worker, as is usually the case, he signs the card 
and returns it to the insurance committee, which 
then puts the worker’s name on the doctor’s list 
and sends the medical card back to the worker. 
He has only to present this card to his physician 
when he is in need of medical service. The phy- 
sician is paid by the committee out of insurance 
funds. 

One of the obligations accepted by the health 
insurance doctor is that of certifying for cash 
benefits in case of disablement. Although the 
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approved society has the responsibility of deciding 
that cash benefits are to be paid, the basis of the 
decision is in general the doctor’s signed certifi- 
cation that the member is incapable of work. 

The law does not define incapacity for work. 
In administering sickness benefits, the approved 
societies take the position that an insured person 
may properly be considered incapable of work 
when he is in such a condition that any attempt 


Great Britain: Forms of first and intermediate cer- 
tificates of incapacity for work 





First CERTIFICATE OF INCAPACITY FOR WORK 


I hereby certify that I have examined you 
on the undermentioned date, and that in my 
opinion you were at the time of examina- 
tion incapable of work by reason of* 

TYou should come to see me again on 
Din dee widtta dine w ddan 0 cada day next. 


{Date of examination _ __- 
{Date of signing - - -- 
Any other remarks by doctor 








INTERMEDIATE CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that I have examined 
you on the undermentioned date, and that 
in my opinion you have remained incapable 
of work up to and including that date by 
reason of* 


tYou should come to see me again on 
sites dive seeieiaed <ttenies eukiass- ei ieeaeeeneee day next, 


Doctor’s signature 


{Date of examination 


{Date of signing 


Any other remarks by doctor 


*Here insert the name of the specific disease or bodily or mental 
disablement which renders the insured person incapable of work,. 
| To be filled up at doctor’s discretion, where not obligatory under 


tT hese dates should ordinarily coincide, and both lines may in 
that case be bracketed together and the one date inserted. 











Source: National Health Insurance, Approved Societies Handbook... , 


London, 1933, p. 313. 
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to work would be seriously prejudicial to his 
health. Work is generally understood to mean 
the occupation in which the insured person is 
ordinarily engaged. The concept underlying cash 
benefits is, at the outset, that of occupational 
incapacity; however, the concept of general 
incapacity for work may be applied at any time 
it becomes apparent that the beneficiary will 
be unable to resume his ordinary work within a 
reasonable time. 

Sickness benefits are payable after a 3-day 
waiting period, for 26 weeks only, during any year. 
If, however, the insured worker is judged still 
incapable of work after he has received benefits 
for 26 weeks, he is entitled to a disablement 
benefit. The latter is practically a continuance 
of sickness benefit at a reduced rate and is equiva- 
lent to the invalidity pensions provided by the 
continental invalidity insurance systems. The 
cash benefits are payable until the insured 
person’s incapacity for work is terminated by 
recovery or death, or until attainment of age 65 
(or age 60 in the case of women). If the insured 
person meets the qualifying-period requirement 
of old-age insurance, he receives an old-age 
pension for the rest of his life. 

Since officials of approved societies have to deal 
daily with medical certificates from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country, regulations controlling 
certification had to be standardized and procedures 
made applicable throughout the country. 

In certifying for disability, i. e., temporary or 
continued incapacity for work, the forms most 
frequently used are: first certificate of incapacity 
for work, intermediate certificate, and final 
certificate (see accompanying forms). Other offi- 
cial forms are the special intermediate certificate, 
intermediate convalescent certificate, and volun- 
tary certificate. 

The doctor is under no obligation to issue a first 
certificate unless the worker asks for it. If the 
worker makes such a request and the doctor is 
satisfied that his patient has become incapable of 
work because of some “specific disease or bodily 
or mental disablement,” the doctor must issue a 
first certificate at the time of the examination or 
within 24 hours thereafter. If the insured worker 
fails to ask for a first certificate within 24 hours 
of the examination, the doctor is not permitted to 
issue a first certificate in connection with that 
examination. He may, at his discretion, issue a 
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Great Britian: Form of final certificate of incapacity 


for work 





Finat CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that I have examined you 
on the undermentioned date, and that in 
my opinion you have remained incapable 
of work up to and including that date by 
reason of:— 


and that in my opinion you will be fit to 
tomorrow 


resume work es. Sage viv day (see Note). 


{Date of examination 


NS ods Sek ewes 
iis an is inlsdin whuoee 


Any other remarks by doctor 


NotEe.—The date here inserted must not in ordinary cases be later 
than the second day after the date of this certificate and not later 
than the third day in the case of insured persons who reside at a dis- 
tance of more than two miles from the practitioner’s residence in a 
rural area, ¢. g., if the certificate is given on October 2nd, this form of 
certificate must not be issued unless the ae peg expects the in 
sured person to resume work at latest on the 4th in ordinary cases and 
on the 5th in rural cases. In any other case he should see theinsured 
person again before giving a final certificate. 


*Here insert the name of the specific disease or bodily or mental 
disablement which renders the insured person incapable of work. 

tT hese dates should ordinarily coincide, and both lines may in 
that case be bracketed together and the one date inserted. 











Source: National Health Insurance, Approved Societies Handbook... ., 
London, 1933, p. 313. 


voluntary certificate or a private certificate, or he 
may issue no certificate at all. 

Accompanying the first certificate is a notice of 
sickness, to be completeu by the insured worker 
and sent by him to his approved society. This 
notice provides a convenient method of informing 
the society of the incapacity. The insured person 
may give notice in other ways, however; in fact, 
alternate methods are necessary on occasion. For 
example, a written statement from any responsible 
officer of a hospital that the insured person is an 
inmate of the institution is acceptable to the 
societies as establishing the fact of incapacity. 

The doctor must give a second certificate— 
either intermediate, if the patient asks for it, or 
final, as the case may require—not later than the 
seventh day after the date of the first certificate. 
If at any time within the 7 days the doctor, upon 
examining the patient, is of the opinion that he 
will be fit to resume work within 2 days (or on the 


third day if the insured person lives in a rural 
area more than 2 miles from the doctor’s office), 
he issues a final certificate to that effect. If he is 
convinced that the insured person will remain 
incapable of work for a longer period, he issues, if 
the patient requests it, an intermediate certificate, 

In general, an intermediate certificate must be 
given weekly by the doctor as long as incapacity 
continues, if cash payments are to be made to the 
insured person. If, however, the physician de- 
cides that the patient’s condition is such that there 
will be no substantial change or need of additional 
treatment for a longer period of time, the doctor 
may, with the society’s approval, issue a special 
intermediate certificate not less often than every 
4 weeks. 

An intermediate convalescent certificate is used 
in cases in which the practitioner is of the opinion 
that a period of absence from home is necessary 
for the patient’s recovery. This certificate may 
be used only when the insured person has been 
continuously incapable of work during the pre- 
ceding 28 days, and the period covered by the 
certificate may not exceed 14 days. The cer- 
tificate instructs the insured person to visit his 
doctor immediately upon his return home; if he 
remains absent more than 14 days, he must obtain 
certificates at the place where he is temporarily 
staying. He is also instructed to apply for his 
society’s consent before leaving home. 

A final certificate must be given by the prac- 
titioner, whether requested by the insured person 
or not, if at any time the physician finds, upon 
examination, that the insured person is fit to re- 
sume work immediately after the examination. © 
If the practitioner is of the opinion that the patient, 
though not fit to resume work on the day follow- 
ing his examination, will be able to return to work 
on the second day (or the third day for rural cases), 
the terms of the final certificate must be adapted 
accordingly. 

Ordinarily, the practitioner is required to 
specify on the certificates the cause of incapacity 
as precisely as his knowledge of the patient’s con- 
dition permits. When the disabling condition is 
diagnosed as a specific disease, the diagnosis must 
in most cases be clearly stated. 

More difficult decisions are involved when an 
insured person becomes permanently incapable of 
resuming his previous occupation. In this situa- 
tion a different criterion of disability is applied, 
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and the doctor is instructed not to certify the 
patient as incapable of work, unless in the prac- 
titioner’s judgment the patient is physically unable 
to perform any other suitable kind of remunerative 
work, whether at once or after a short course of 
training. If it is clear that the insured person 
may take up some other employment, his approved 
society is responsible for determining how long 
the benefits should continue in order to allow the 
member a reasonable time to qualify for a new 
occupation. If, on the other hand, the patient is 
certified as incapable of any work, reexamination 
and certification by his doctor must be made at 
least every 4 weeks until the recipient reaches the 
age of 65 (or age 60 in the case of women), when 
old-age pensions begin for those who meet the 
qualifying-period requirement, or until death 
intervenes. 

In many of the cases involving disablement 
benefits, a second medical opinion may be desired 
as to existence or continuance of disability. These 
cases are referred to members of the regional 
medical staff, employed by the Ministry of Health. 
The regional medical officers are full-time, salaried 
physicians, all of whom have had experience in the 
general practice of medicine; they serve princi- 
pally as ‘‘medical referees.” They are required to 
examine insured persons at the request of the 
approved societies, or on the invitation of the 
attending physician, and to render opinions con- 
cerning either the question of incapacity or the 
diagnosis and treatment. When a case is referred 
by the society, the insured person and his doctor 
are notified by the medical officer of the time and 
place of examination; the patient’s doctor is free 
to attend. 

The responsibility of the medical officer is to 
advise societies and practitioners. The society is 
not relieved of its responsibility for deciding 
whether or not a referred member is entitled to 
benefit, nor is the practitioner relieved of any 
responsibility for treating his patient or for 
exercising his professional judgment on the ques- 
tion of incapacity. Even so, it is to be expected 
that the society will ordinarily accept the opinion 
expressed by the regional medical officer. 


Medical Certification in Germany 


In Germany, in contradistinction to Great 
Britain, there is a definite separation in the ad- 
ministration of sickness and invalidity insurance. 
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Sickness benefits, that is, cash payments for. 
incapacity for work ordinarily not extending 
beyond 26 weeks, are administered by sickness 
insurance funds (Krankenkassen), parts of the 
system of sickness insurance; invalidity benefits, 
for permanent or long-continued incapacity, are 
administered by state or regional institutions, 
parts of the old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance system. 

Sickness insurance——A person is considered 
unable to work if he cannot continue to follow 
his former occupation or can do so only at the 
risk of aggravating his condition. The incapacity 
is considered to exist even if the sick person might 
earn his living by undertaking other work and 
even though the new work would be in accord- 
ance with his strength and skill and might rea- 
sonably be asked of him in view of his previous 
training and occupation. 

The insured worker has in general free choice 
of doctor from among those engaged in insurance 
practice. When a worker becomes ill, however, 
he does not ordinarily go directly to his physician, 
as the worker does in Great Britain, but applies 
to his local insurance office or to his employer 
for a sickness certificate, for which he pays a 
small fee. This certificate, issued for a calendar 
quarter, identifies the worker and is proof to the 
physician that the worker is entitled to medical 
treatment. 

If, on examination, the doctor finds the insured 
incapacitated for work, the fact must be entered 
on the sickness certificate. This fact provides the 
local office a basis for a decision whether or not 
the worker is incapacitated. Proof of incapacity 
for work may also be established by other means— 
as, for example, by the statement of a reliable 
person who knows the incapacitated insured per- 
son. In such cases, the burden of proof falls on 
the individual claiming benefit. 

The sickness certificate consists of three at- 
tached sections, approximately 5 x 8 inches in 
size and identified by the same number. Section A 
is divided down the center. The left side is filled 
in by the local insurance office and provides 
information concerning the right of the insured 
to receive wages during disability, his name, 
residence, occupation, and whether or not illness 
is due to an accident. A space is provided for 
affixing a stamp, which serves as a receipt to the 
worker for the payment of his fee. This part of 








the certificate is signed by an official of the local 
insurance office. 

The worker then takes the certificate to his 
physician, who fills in the right side of Section 
A. This part provides information on when treat- 
ment began, when incapacity for work set in, the 
designation and cause of the illness, and the 
date the patient is dismissed. The physician 
returns the completed form to the local sickness 
insurance office, which then decides, on the 
doctor’s evidence, whether or not to pay weekly 
cash benefits. 

Section B serves as a record of the physician’s 
services and is used by him in submitting his 
bill to the Association of Sickness Insurance 
Physicians. It contains spaces for listing all 
types of services rendered and for the amount of 
remuneration which the physician is to receive 
for them. Section C serves to identify the 
worker when he presents himself for further 
treatment. 

If the illness continues beyond the end of the 
calendar quarter for which the original certifi- 
cate was issued, the insurance office issues a 
certificate of extension to the worker. This 
certificate also has three parts. In Section A 
the physician certifies to the local insurance 
office that continued treatment is required. 
Sections B and C are essentially the same as the 
corresponding sections of the original sickness 
certificate. In addition to the sickness cer- 
tificate, in the event of incapacity for work, 
the doctor gives the patient either (1) a cash- 
benefit certificate each week or (2) a cash-benefit 
certificate at the end of the incapacity for the 
entire period. One or the other of these cer- 
tificates must be presented to the insurance 
office when a claim is made for cash benefits. 

As in England, cash benefits are payable on 
the fourth day after incapacity begins. The 
weekly cash-benefit certificate must contain the 
following information filled in by the doctor: 
name of the fund, number of the benefit book of 
the fund, name of the insured, date of birth, 
date when patient visited the doctor or was 
visited by the doctor, period of incapacity, final 
diagnosis, signature of physician. The insurance 
office fills in information about the individual’s 
wages and benefit. 

The cash-benefit certificate for the duration of 
the incapacity contains similar information; it 
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also notes when the patient may be away from 
home and when he must be seen by the doctor. 

If the sickness insurance fund desires a second 
medical opinion on the question of incapacity for 
work, it refers the case to medical referees (Ver- 
trauendrzte), whose functions are in part similar 
to the regional medical officers in Great Britain, 
In contrast to the situation in England, however, 
where the regional medical officers act only in an 
advisory capacity, the judgment of the Vertrau- 
endrzt concerning the insured person’s capacity 
for work is binding on the insurance fund. 

When it becomes evident that a worker receiving 
sickness benefits may avoid invalidity if proper 
preventive measures are inaugurated, it is the 
responsibility of the insurance doctor to report 
such cases to the local insurance office in order 
that appropriate measures may be instituted. 
This function is a significant part of the responsi- 
bility of the insurance practitioner. 

Invalidity insurance.—When an individual has 
exhausted his sickness benefits, or when it is 
evident that he is permanently disabled, he may 
become eligible for invalidity benefits. 

Invalidity insurance covers the risk of general 
loss of earning capacity. While a definition of 
sickness is not included in the law, the law does 
define what is meant by invalidity. An insured 
person receives an invalidity pension if he (1) is 
permanently invalided or (2) is temporarily in- 
valided—that is, if invalidity has lasted uninter- 
ruptedly for 26 weeks or still lasts after the 
cessation of sickness cash benefits. 

Invalidity is deemed to exist if the insured person 
cannot earn, in any employment suited to his 
strength and ability which can reasonably be 
assigned to him in view of his training and previous 
occupation, one-third of the sum usually earned 
by a physically and mentally sound person with 
similar training and ability in the same district. 
The definition thus embodies the concept of general 
disability for work or loss of earning capacity in 
the general labor market. 

Establishment of invalidity —Although invalid- 
ity benefits under the German system are com- 
parable with disablement benefits under the 
British system, the establishment of invalidity 
in Germany is a more formal and somewhat more 
elaborate procedure than the British certification 
for disablement. This difference arises in part 
from the more definite connotation of permanent 
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impairment of earning capacity under the German 
concept of invalidity than attaches to the British 
conception of disablement. 

Claims for invalidity benefits may be directed 
either to the local insurance office or to the insur- 
ance institution of the district. The state or 
regional invalidity insurance institution has the 
responsibility of examining the application for 
invalidity benefits and collecting necessary evi- 
dence to enable it to decide whether the applica- 
tion is well-founded; it may in every case call for 
further expert advice, either on its own initiative 
or at the request of the insured person. Medical 
examination and pertinent medical records may 
form a part of the proof. If the insured person 
requests it, the opinion of his physician must be 
obtained; in this case the applicant must pay the 
cost involved but is reimbursed if the pension is 
granted. 

When a medical examination is required for 
approval of an invalidity pension, the form used 
for the medical report is a four-page document 
covering the physician’s report of the complete 
history of the case, a statement of the present 
complaint, and a history of the patient’s capacity 
for work; a complete record of the objective 
findings of the medical examination; the diagnosis; 
and an evaluation of the capacity to work, with an 
opinion regarding the permanency of the con- 
dition, the possibility of restoration through 
medical treatment, and other information. 

Once an applicant is accepted for invalidity 
pension in Germany, he is reexamined only when 
the invalidity insurance institution considers it 
necessary to verify the continued existence of 
the circumstances in respect of which the pension 
was granted. In England, in contrast, disablement 
requires recertification at least every 4 weeks. 


Medical Certification Under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act 


In the United States, the definition of disability 
established under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935 embodied the concept of occupational 
disability; an otherwise qualified railroad worker 
could qualify for a disability annuity if it could 
be shown that he had been “retired by the carrier 
on account of mental or physical disability.” In 
other words, a person could be disabled for a 
specific railroad occupation but not necessarily 
for other work. The 1937 act defines disability 
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in more stringent terms. A worker is not eligible 
for disability under that act unless it can be 
established that he is “totally and permanently 
disabled for regular employment for hire.” This 
definition of disability, like the German definition 
of invalidity, embodies the concept of loss of 
earning capacity in the general labor market. 

The Railroad Retirement Act also requires that 
a person must have reached the age of 60 or have 
rendered 30 years of service to a covered employer 
before he can be eligible for a disability annuity. 
The act provides only for cash benefits. 

A decision that permanent and total disability 
exists is made by the Disability Rating Board in 
Washington. This Board is composed of two 
physicians and an attorney. The basis for their 
decision is the report of the medical examination. 

Application for a disability annuity is initiated 
by the employee. He may file application if he is 
retired by a carrier for disability or if he deems 
himself unable to work. Arrangements for physi- 
cal examinations of applicants for annuities are 
made by the Railroad Retirement Board. If the 
railroad system employs a surgeon, he is respon- 
sible for the physical examination and medical 
data required by the Board; in about two-thirds of 
the cases examined for annuities, the railroads 
themselves arrange for the medical examination. 
If the carrier indicates that medical data are not 
available, the Board arranges for the examination 
of the applicant by a designated physician, usually 
one who has had experience in the examination of 
veterans who apply for compensation or benefits. 
He may be connected with the local Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Physicians designated by the Board 
receive a fee of $5 for their services. Examina- 
tions are ordinarily conducted in or near the town 
in which the applicant resides. 

In reporting physical examinations, a pre- 
scribed four-page form is used by the carrier sur- 
geon or a physician selected by the surgeon. This 
form provides a complete report, including the 
applicant’s medical and industrial history, and the 
results of the physical examination, laboratory 
work, X-ray, and other diagnostic tests. A Veter- 
ans Administration examiner reports on the regu- 
lar eight-page form of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, which supplies substantially the same 
information as the four-page form. 

On completion, the reports are sent to the 
Railroad Retirement Board in Washington. The 
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examining physician is not asked to express a 
judgment or opinion as to the extent of disability 
of the applicant; this decision is the responsibility 
of the Rating Board. The report of the physical 
examination goes to one of the physicians on the 
Rating Board. He may make a decision from the 
evidence at hand, if he finds it adequate, or he 
may request additional information and, in some 
cases, an examination bya second physician. The 
complete record is then sent on to a second mem- 
ber of the Rating Board, who approves or dis- 
approves the decision. It is then passed on to the 
third member for his decision. A unanimous de- 
cision is necessary for granting an annuity. The 
decision of the Rating Board as to whether the 
claim should be granted or denied, and the reasons 
therefor, are made a part of the record. 

If the members of the Rating Board disagree as 
to the existence of total and permanent disability, 
as defined, they discuss the case further; a unani- 
mous decision is generally reached. If a claim is 
denied, the claimant has the right of appeal to an 
appeals board. 

Experience so far has indicated that, in about 
50 percent of the claims granted, provision is made 
for reexamination of the annuitant at the end of 
a year to obtain proof of the continuance of total 
disability. In the other 50 percent there is either 
no question as to the continuance of total disa- 
bility or the applicant will attain 65 years of age 
within the year and thus automatically become 
eligible for retirement instead of disability bene- 
fits. The provision for reexamination is the 
responsibility of the Railroad Retirement Board 
and is generally made in the same manner as the 
original examination. 

If on reexamination an annuitant is found to 
have recovered from his disability, his annuity 
ceases. As of June 30, 1940,° 36 disability annui- 
ties out of a total of approximately 24,000 initially 
granted since 1936 had been discontinued because 
the annuitant had recovered. 


Certification Under the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act 
The United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act, covering civil employees of the Federal 
Government, provides for monthly cash pay- 
ments during disability of an employee resulting 


* Annual Report of the Railroad Retirement Board for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1940, pp. 102, 104. 
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from injury sustained in the performance of duty,® 
Total disability, and partial disability which 
affects the wage-earning capacity of the worker, 
are compensated. The act also provides for 
medical services for any injury sustained by an 
employee in the performance of duty whether or 
not disability has arisen. Such services are fur- 
nished either by United States medical officers and 
hospitals or, when this procedure is not practicable, 
by private physicians and hospitals designated or 
approved by the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, which administers the act. 

Neither the act nor the regulations governing its 
administration define disability. Since, however, 
compensation is specified as a percentage of the 
monthly pay or wage-earning capacity of the 
disabled employee, the connotation is clearly that 
of occupational disability. The Commission 
decides in all cases whether compensation shall be 
paid. To be eligible for compensation, an em- 
ployee is required to notify his immediate superior 
in writing of the injury within 48 hours after it 
occurs, unless reasonable cause can be shown for 
delay, in which case the Commission may allow 
compensation if notice is filed within a year. This 
notice states the name and address of the em- 
ployee, the year, month, day, and hour when and 
the particular locality where the injury occurred, 
and the cause and nature of the injury. The 
superior official provides the injured worker with 
a request for treatment, which he presents to the 
doctor. Two forms are used, one when there is 
no doubt that the injury occurred in performance 
of duty and one when the cause of injury is in 
doubt. Both forms give the name, age, sex, and 
race of the employee, the name and address of the 
office where he is employed; the first gives the date 
and nature of the injury; the second, the date 
and nature of the alleged injury. 

The attending physician is required to make 
a report of the medical examination on a form 
issued by the Commission. Included in the report 
are the history of the employee’s accident, the 
exact description, nature, location, and extent of 
the injury; X-ray findings if X-ray examination 
has been made, the nature of the treatment, the de- 
gree of disability (described in terms of function), 
diagnoses, prognosis (including probable perma- 


* The act has been extended by amendments to include persons employed 
under Federal emergency work programs. The procedures discussed are 
fully applicable only to regular civil employees; variant procedures apply to 
persons on emergency work programs, 
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nent effect), and recommendations. In cases in 
which there is doubt as to the cause of the injury 
a supplementary statement is required, giving a 
medical opinion why the condition is or is not the 
result of injury. The completed medical report is 
sent to the Commission in Washington. 

If an injury in the performance of duty results 
in disability with loss of pay for more than 3 days, 
the employee’s superior officer advises him of his 
right to benefits and provides him with a form for 
claiming compensation. The form is filed with 
the superior officer upon the termination of disa- 
bility if the duration is less than 18 days, or at the 
expiration of 18 days from the date pay stops if 
disability continues beyond that date. The 
superior officer sends the report immediately to 
the Commission. 

The Commission’s trained examiners review 
the medical reports and other information neces- 
sary to establish the employee’s eligibility to bene- 
fits. The examiner who first reviews the data 
may recommend that payment be made; the 
record then goes to a second examiner and, if he 
concurs, the Commission may decide to pay bene- 
fits. When the decision is more difficult because 
of the medical evidence, or lack of it, the record is 
sent to a physician who is a member of the Com- 
mission’s advisory medical staff for his opinion; 
or, if the case presents especial difficulty, the 
report or the claimant may be referred to the 
medical director, or by the director to a specialist 
of the United States Public Health Service, or to 
a private physician. When a medical opinion or 
opinions have been obtained, the file goes to mem- 
bers of the Commission for consideration; two of 
the three members must concur in a decision. 

The certification of the attending physician as 
to further disability must be obtained semi- 
monthly if disability is continuous, unless such 
frequent medical evidence is unnecessary. In 
long-continued cases such evidence of continuance 
of disability must be submitted as required by the 
Commission. An injured employee is required 
to submit to examination by a physician approved 
by the Commission as frequently and at such 
times and places as the Commission may require; 
if he refuses or in any way obstructs an examina- 
tion his right to compensation is suspended. 

When an injured employee is discharged, the 
attending physician must mail a discharge report 
to the Commission. When the employee is able 
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to return to work, his superior officer must im- 
mediately report this fact to the Commission. 


Summary 


Only two of the four systems for which certi- 
fication has been described define by law the terms 
used to indicate incapacity for work. The Ger- 
man act defines invalidity; the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act defines disability. Under all four sys- 
tems, however, as in most disability insurance 
systems, the concept of disability, whether defined 
by law or determined by regulation, is not a 
purely medical concept; it is related rather to the 
economic loss suffered by the disabled worker. 

In Great Britain the concept of occupational 
disability is applied at the outset in determining 
eligibility for sickness benefit; that is, the insured 
individual is certified as unable to work if an at- 
tempt to resume his ordinary occupation might be 
seriously prejudicial to his health. There is a 
shift in the concept from occupational to general 
incapacity for work at any time that it becomes 
apparent that the beneficiary will be unable to 
resume his ordinary work within a reasonable time. 
In Germany the concept applied in certifying for 
sickness benefits is that of occupational disability; 
for invalidity benefits it is general incapacity for 
work. The concept of general incapacity for 
work is applied in certifying disablement for which 
benefits are paid under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The provision for disablement benefits 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act is more 
limited and applies only to workers injured in 
performance of duty; the concept employed is, in 
general, injury which prevents a worker from per- 
forming his accustomed duties. 

Most national insurance systems make a clear 
distinction between disability which is temporary 
and that which is more or less permanent; gener- 
ally two types of benefit are provided, even in sys- 
tems which do not expressly separate sickness and 
invalidity insurance. This distinction is found in 
both the British and the German systems. Three 
of the four systems studied in this article provide 
cash benefits for both short and long-term incapac- 
ity for work; the Railroad Retirement Act alone 
provides only for permanent or long-term dis- 
ability. 

The three systems which provide for short-term 
disability make provisions for medical benefits or 
care during such disability. Most national sys- 
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tems associate, in practice, need for curative treat- 
ment with temporary disability. Certification for 
permanent disability benefits, on the other hand, 
more often predicates disability which has reached 
a stage of relative stability; treatment has pre- 
sumably done all that it can toward restoring the 
individual to a state of employability. The 
German plan provides for preventive treatment 
for workers in receipt of invalidity pension only if 
there is a likelihood of restoring the worker to 
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employability. The British plan provides med- 
ical care during long-time incapacity; under the 
United States employees’ compensation system, 
medical care is furnished for any condition which 
is the result of injury, whether resulting in long- 
time or short-time disability. All four systems 
make provision for reexamination to determine 
fitness for work while the individual is receiving 
cash benefit, whether for short-term or long- 
continued disability. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE e« DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS AND SOCIAL STATISTICS AND "ESEARCH 


Effect of Increased Federal Participation in Payments for 
Old-Age Assistance in 1940 


Effective January 1, 1940, Federal funds were 
made available to the States to meet one-half the 
cost of individual monthly payments for old-age 
assistance of $40 or less from Federal, State, and 
local funds. Prior to 1940, Federal participation 
was limited to payments of $30 or less. Raising 
the maximum from $30 to $40 was intended to 
make additional Federal funds available to States 
already making payments in excess of $30. In 
addition, it was hoped that States which had fol- 
lowed the leadership of the Federal Government 
in establishing a State maximum of $30 would be 
encouraged to raise their maximums to $40. 

Comparative data on expenditures for 1939 and 
1940 are analyzed here to determine some of the 
immediate effects of the increase in the Federal 
matching maximum. The analysis is directed to 
the following questions: (1) How many States 
took advantage of Federal participation in pay- 
ments between $30 and $40 in 1940? (2) Did the 
amendment result in an increase during 1940 in 
the number of cases receiving payments in excess 
of $30? (3) How much additional Federal funds 
were made available to the States in 1940 for 
assistance payments between $30 and $40? 
(4) Was increased Federal participation accom- 
panied by an increase in average payments per 
recipient? (5) Did the amendment encourage the 
States and localities to expend additional funds or 
was there a partial withdrawal of State-local 
funds? (6) How did the States share the addi- 
tional Federal funds with the localities? 


States Affected by Amendment in 1940 


In the continental United States, with plans for 
old-age assistance approved by the Social Security 
Board, 18 States took advantage of the amendment 
by making payments in excess of $30 in 1940. 
Approximately 50 percent of total payments for 
old-age assistance in the United States was given 
to recipients in these 18 States. 

Nine of the 18 States—Alabama, California, 
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Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, New York, and Utah—made some pay- 
ments in excess of $30 in 1939.' In Alabama, such 
payments were made to Confederate veterans 
only, and in California, the legal maximum was 
$35. In the remaining 7 States, laws stipulated 
no maximums or maximums in excess of $40. 

During 1940, nine States—Connecticut,? Idaho, 
Illinois, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Wiscensin, and Wyoming—made 
payments above $30 for the first time. Im ad- 
dition, California, which had been making pay- 
ments up to $35 prior to 1940, changed its law to 
permit payments of as much as $40. Idaho, 
Montana, New Hampshire, and North Dakota 
revised administrative regulations, which had re- 
stricted individual payments to $30; no amending 
legislation was necessary in these States. In 
Connecticut, Illinois, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, the laws were amended to permit pay- 
ments up to $40. The amendments of old-age 
assistance legislation or administration regulations 
were in effect January 1, 1940, in all these States 
except Illinois, where the effective date was 
June 1940. 

The remaining 31 States continued in 1940 
to make payments of $30 or less. Some of these 
States, which were not prohibited by their laws 
from making payments above this amount, did 
not do so chiefly because of limited State and local 
funds available for the program. The legisla- 
tures of several other States are considering bills 
which provide for raising present legal maxi- 
mums of $30 or less. Only recently, Ohio and 
Oregon passed such legislation to be effective 
in 1941. It may be anticipated that legislation 
permitting payments up to $40 will be enacted 
during 1941 in some States whose legislatures did 


not meet in 1940. Since amendments to existing 


1 In addition, the District of Columbia made payments in excess of $30 in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, but made no such payments in 1940. 

1 Prior to 1940, Connecticut had been making payments of $31 in months 
with 31 days, because the maximum payment was $1 per day. 
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Table 1.—Recipients of old-age assistance in States 
making monthly assistance payments of $31-40, by 
State, November 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 1, 1941] 























Recipients receiving 
Total num-| P®yments of $31-40 
State ber of re- 

cipients es Percent 

Number of total 
LE TRAE a | 778, 560 | 211, 639 27.2 
ESSERE EE Ee ee 20, 004 23 4 
STN i a ahaa nina wn nines ape teiie 149, 738 134, 086 89. 5 
ES LR ae ena 38, 107 20, 454 53.7 
ee 17, 353 2, 929 16.9 
Ait i atbonwsccontarseasdednes 9, 061 583 6.4 
EES a SR AS ee 141, 216 7, 302 5.2 
7 SS SS ae 27, 915 1, 998 7.2 
Ne li aon: cm eamtinnime 33, 827 309 9 
SERRE SE | 86, 905 17, 297 19.9 
ES eee 12, 186 127 1.0 
8 es ee 6, 375 405 6.4 
Siok me bbindecnaeeoe 31, 359 846 2.7 
tial on awdeucesdectuccees 4, 866 285 5.9 
EE I Se 120, 609 21, 857 18.1 
SeMNONORIL NG... 2cs.0...2-..------ 8, 908 32 4 
nee 13, 582 378 2.8 
EE 9S Rg 8 | 53, 019 2, 588 4.9 
Ae 3, 440 | 41 





1 Recipients 60-64 years of age excluded. 
2 Data for October 1940. 


laws are required in most States, it is too soon 
to draw any final conclusion as to the number of 
States affected by the change in the Federal act. 


Change in Proportion of Payments Above $30 


Data for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1939, 
and June 30, 1940, show changes in the percent 
of new recipients who received payments in excess 
of $30. Payments of more than $30 were made 
to 23.8 percent of recipients added to the rolls 
in the 18 States during 1939-40 as compared with 
19.9 percent in the preceding fiscal year. In 
November 1940, 27.2 percent of all individuals 
on the old-age assistance rolls in the 18 States 
making payments of more than $30 received 
monthly payments of more than $30 but not 
exceeding $40 (table 1). About one-third of the 
persons benefiting from the increase in Federal 
funds were in the nine States which in 1940 made 
payments above $30 for the first time. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the increase in the 
proportion of old-age assistance recipients of 
payments above $30 resulted in large measure 
from more liberal payments in 1940. 


Additional Federal Funds Available 


It is estimated that about $10 million of Federal 
funds were made available to the States in 1940 as 
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a result of Federal participation in payments 
between $30 and $40. These additional Federal 
funds represented an increase of approximately 4 
percent over the amount which would have been 
granted if the Social Security Act had not been 
amended. Further increases in Federal grants to 
the States may be expected in 1941 as additional 
States revise present laws to permit larger pay- 
ments and as the number of payments in excess of 
former maximums increases. 


Table 2.—Average payment per recipient of old-age 
assistance, by State, June 1939 and June 1940 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Apr. 1, 1941] 





} | 
| Average payment 
| per Soclplont | Increase or decrease 
































State 
June | June |, t Pp 
| 1939 1940 | moun ercent 
Providing payments above | 
$30 in 1940: j 
$9. 29 $9.35 | +$0.06 +0.6 
32. 45 37.95 +5. 50 +16.9 
28. 20 33. 75 +5. 55 +19.7 
| 26.03 26. 91 +. 88 +3.4 
‘ 21. 45 21.99 +. 54 +2.5 
19. 23 20. 96 +1. 73 +9.0 
17. 67 19. 51 +1. 84 +10.4 
10. 52 11.90 +1. 38 +13.1 
28. 33 28. 43 +.10 +.4 
17. 02 18. 07 +1.05 +6. 2 
New Hampshire. -.............-... 23. 64 | 21. 43 —2. 21 —9.3 
RE 19. 59 20.71 +1. 12 +5.7 
0 Eee ee 11. 85 14. 45 +2. 60 +219 
RRR Fe 23. 57 25. 56 +1.90 +8.4 
I <5 dna cusprcirmbslsinieoesaaien 17. 70 16. 78 —.92 —5.2 
RE» 2 RRR S POS £ST a 20. 76 21. 21 +. 45 +2.2 
Eb castecnndhapbalient 21. 20 | 22. 38 +1. 18 +5.6 
MSS cnscidtcnanncmdawadeteabab 23. 03 2.71 +. 68 +3.0 
Providing no payments 
above $30 in 1940: 

pints coscinebdeadsecuilns 26. 34 27. 69 +1. 35 +5.1 
RE SS a rere 6. 02 7. 57 +1. 55 +25.7 
SEEDS dasccsnsecnccésinsecccs | 10. 96 | 11. 35 +.39 +3.6 
District of Columbia_..-......-_- | 25.87 25. 50 —.07 —.3 
Florida. . ...- aotiacesdectlinension 13. 86 | 12.01 —1.85 —13.3 
SD iineenencas $urnosnaegien 8.12 | 8. 00 —.12 —1.5 
NESSES RS EC. 17.17 | 18. 01 +.84 +4.9 
il 19. 90 20.93 | +1.03 +5.2 
BREE R ES EIST he 8. 65 8.74 +. 09 +10 
2S 20. 53 21. 27 +. 74 +3.6 
EEE ee newer 17. 42 17. 68 +. 6 +15 
I 552g 8g eS 16. 44 16. 90 +. 46 +2.8 
Minnesota. 20. 67 21. 47 +. 80 +3.9 
Mississippi - 7.34 8. 30 +. 96 +13.1 
ss AR ETNRS 18.77| 16.09) —268 —14.3 
ae vettanyvhadivedeadnismiien 15. 45 16. 51 +1. 06 9 
NR ic triad aibanstemnanitnaatin 26. 57 26. —.03 -.1 
North Carolina. ............... ¥ 9. 59 10. 14 +. 55 +5.7 
ak he tad Ded cialis die wpakhebtile 22. 57 23. 30 +.73 +3.2 

Oklahoma. .._--- peeebd 17.72 | 17.72 (3) (2) 

a 21.38 | 21. 38 (2) () 
Pennsylvania...................- 21.34) 22.06 | +.72 +3.4 
—" EGR E ERs 18. 95 | 19. 51 +. 56 +3.0 
EE ee 8. 18 8. 24 +. 06 +.7 
South Dakota.......-.---.- | 18.30 | 19.70 | +1. 40 +7.7 
Tennessee _____-_- SEE } 13. 21 | 10.08 | —3.13 —23.7 
ye ; _ ono-e-| 14. 16 | 10. 31 —3. 85 —27.2 
Vermont.__- AES Fe Sapa | 15. 09 | 15.99 | +. 90 | +6.0 
Virginia. _. ME IRATE Be 9. 63 | 9.82} +.19 +2.0 
GO ee 22.15 | 22.08 | —.07 —.3 
West Virginia.___- _ : “=| 13. 53 | 13. 89 | +. 36 +2.7 





1 For some States, includes relatively small amounts for hospitalization 
and burial. 
2 No change. 
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Change in Average Payments per Recipient 

The additional Federal funds seem to have 
encouraged increases in average payments in the 
18 States making payments up to $40. The 
average payment per recipient for the median 
State in this group increased $1.08 from June 1940, 
whereas the average payment for the median 
State in the other 31 States increased only 39 
cents. Increases from the previous year in the 
average payment were reported by all but 2 of the 
18 States. Average payments increased from $1 
to $3 in 8 of these States; more than $5 in 2 
States; and less than $1 in 6 States (table 2). 

The absolute increases represented percentage 
increases in average payments of 10 percent or 
more in 5 States, 5 to 10 percent in 5 States, and 
less than 5 percent in 6 States; the decreases in 2 
States were 5.1 and 9.3 percent. 


Effect on State-Local Participation 


No withdrawal of State-local funds occurred 
in 1940 in any of the 18 States making payments 
up to $40. Instead, State-local expenditures in- 
creased more in these States than in other States. 
The amounts contributed by the States and local- 
ities during the half year ended June 30, 1940, 
increased 5.1 percent over the preceding half year 
in these 18 States as compared with 2.0 percent 
in the other States (table 3). 


Shifts in Division of Costs Between States and 
Localities 


Six of the 18 States financed assistance costs 
entirely from State funds in both 1939 and 1940. 
In the remaining 12 States, the State share of the 
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Table 3.—Expenditures from State and local funds for 
payments for old-age assistance for States with and 
without payments above $30, 1939-40 ! 

















{In thousands} 
Expenditures in 
ve 6 months ended— Percent- 
States age 
Dee. 31, | June 30, | merease 
1939 1940 
Total____- wéitenenteatnneaiinasmial $111, 398 | $115, 304 3.5 
18 States providing payments above $30 in 
Si ieshin nn conaiea camcccanenee act uanlinciatideeeiiod 54, 758 57, 554 6.1 
31 States providing no payments above $30 
DD Fs mndinccncuscqnmatianiieanciasn seen 56, 640 57, 750 2.0 











Hy ome States, includes relatively small amounts for hospitalization 
an urial. 
2 In the continental United States. 


amount paid from State-local funds in the half 
year ended June 30, 1940, was 56 percent as com- 
pared with 57.3 percent for the preceding half 
year. The slight decrease in the State share for 
this group of States reflects diverse changes in the 
individual States. In only 4 States—Massachu- 
setts, New York, Utah, and Wyoming—was there 
an absolute decrease in State funds expended and 
an increase in local funds. The reverse occurred 
in Montana and North Dakota. In the remain- 
ing States, expenditures from both State and local 
funds increased. Because the increase in State 
funds was relatively less than the increase in local 
funds in Alabama, California, and Wisconsin, 
there was a slight shift of financial responsibility 
to the localities in these States. The proportions 
of State and local funds remained unchanged in 
New Hampshire and New Jersey. In Kansas, on 
the other hand, the relative increase in State funds 
exceeded that in local funds, and hence local 
responsibility decreased slightly. 
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State Variations in Recipient Rates and Average Payments Under the Special 
Types of Public Assistance 


Two questions frequently asked about the 
special types of public assistance are to what 
extent do the programs assist all eligible persons 
in need, and how nearly do the programs meet the 
needs of each recipient? Available data are 
inadequate to measure unmet need for public 
assistance, but they afford some basis for com- 
parison among States of current case loads and 
levels of assistance. 

Recipient rates under the special types of public 
assistance might be computed as the proportion 
receiving assistance of the total number of aged 
persons, children, or blind individuals who are 
needy and who meet the various eligibility require- 
ments of the Social Security Act. Levels of 
assistance in the States can be judged more or less 
adequate to meet individual needs only in compari- 
son with a uniform standard of adequate assist- 
ance. Neither of these criteria is available. No 
adequate data are available on the number of aged 
persons, children, or blind individuals eligible for 
and in need of assistance; and information on the 
amount of individual need met by assistance pay- 
ments is available for only a few States and locali- 
ties. Variations among the States in recipient 
rates and levels of assistance, however, are revealed 
to some extent by data presented monthly in the 
Bulletin for each State on the number of recipients 
in relation to population and the average monthly 
payment per recipient. This discussion is based 
on data for February 1941, but the conclusions 
drawn from the data have wider applicability. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children per 1,000 aged and 
child population is a recipient rate computed in 
terms of those persons potentially eligible on the 
basis of age. The Federal Government matches 
payments on behalf of children under 16 years of 
age, and children 16 and 17 years of age if they 
are attending school. Data on the number of 
children 16 and 17 years of age attending school 
are not available, however, and recipient rates for 
aid to dependent children, therefore, are based on 
total population under 16 years of age. A simi- 
lar rate for aid to the blind would be the pro- 
portion receiving assistance of the total blind 
population. Since no current data are available 
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on the number of blind persons! in the United 
States, recipient rates for aid to the blind are 
computed as the proportion receiving aid of the 
total population. The number of recipients of 
old-age assistance per 1,000 persons aged 65 and 
over, the number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children per 1,000 population under 
16, and the number of recipients of aid to the 
blind per 100,000 total population for February 
1941 are shown in charts 1, 2, and 3; these rates 
are for all States in the continental United States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
and are based on population as of April 1, 1940. 

Variations among State levels of payments are 
revealed, in part, by average monthly payments 
per recipient. These averages, however, do not 
represent payments for the same items of need in 
all States. For example, some States include 
allowances for medical care and hospitalization in 
the cash payment to the recipient. Some other 
States provide these services in addition to the 
amount of cash assistance; and hence, for these 
States, the amount expended for such services is 
not included in the average monthly assistance 
payment. In other States, these services are not 
provided by public assistance agencies. Further- 
more, the amount necessary to provide food, 
clothing, shelter, utilities, household supplies, 
and other items of need varies among States and 
among localities within States, because of differ- 
ences in costs of living and consumption habits. 
However, even if average payments covered the 
same items of need in all States, wide variations 
among the States in the amount of payments still 
would exist because of differentials in standards 
of assistance. 

In February 1941, in States in the continental 
United States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, the ratio of the highest to the 
lowest State recipient rate for old-age assistance 
was more than 6 to 1; for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 5 to 1; and for aid to the blind, 13 to 1. The 
ratio between the highest and lowest State aver- 
age payments for old-age assistance was 5 to 1; 


1 The 1930 census of the blind, which gives the latest count of blind popu- 
lation in the United States, is incomplete and uneven in coverage among the 
States. See U. 8. Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the 
United States, 1980, p. 2. 
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for aid to dependent children, 4 to 1; and for aid 
to the blind, 6 to 1 (charts 1, 2, and 3). 

The development of public assistance programs 
in the States is determined primarily by the 
amount of State and local funds which the States 
are able and willing to appropriate and for which 
Federal matching funds may be obtained. Within 
the limitations of available funds, individual 
States appear to follow different practices with 
regard to size of case loads and levels of assistance. 


In some States there seems to be relatively greater 
emphasis on acceptance of a large number of 
recipients than on comparatively large payments 
to recipients. In other States, the opposite tend- 
ency can be observed. In a third group, size of 
case loads and levels of assistance appear to receive 
somewhat similar emphasis. Because of these 
variations, there are advantages to considering 
both the recipient rates and levels of assistance 
in comparing programs from State to State. 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance: Recipient rates and average payments per recipient in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, February 1941 


NUMBER PER 1,000 AGED POPULATION 
400 


ie) 100 200 300 


AVERAGE PAYMENT PER RECIPIENT 
500 $oO $i0. $20 $30 $40 








OKLAHOMA 523 San 
COLORADO 460 
UTAH 456 
ARIZONA 357 
LOUISIANA 356 
TEXAS 353 
MONTANA 350 
NEVADA 343 
SOUTH DAKOTA 343 
MISSOURI 336 
WYOMING 2968 
ARKANSAS 296 
MINNESOTA 296 
FLORIDA 290 
(DAHO 289 
KENTUCKY 286 li 
NEW MEXICO 285 
WASHINGTON 285 
GEORGIA 28! 


CALIFORNIA 278 
NEBRASKA 269 
TENNESSEE 266 
ILLINOIS 254 
OHIO 253 
1OWA 249 
NORTH CAROLINA 246 
SOUTH CAROLINA 245 
MICHIGAN 242 
MASSACHUSETTS 236 
NORTH DAKOTA 236 


INDIANA 235 
MISSISSIPPI 226 
KANSAS 223 
WISCONSIN 222 


WEST VIRGINIA 216 


OREGON 215 
ALABAMA 171 
VERMONT 171 
MAINE 162 
PENNSYLVANIA 149 


MARYLAND 148 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 141 


CONNECTICUT 137 
NEW YORK 133 
VIRGINIA 130 
RHODE ISLAND 127 
DELAWARE 18 


NEW JERSEY 12 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 86 
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State practice with regard to size of case load 
and amount of assistance appears to be determined 
not only by the fiscal resources of the State but 
also, among other factors, by the probable inci- 
dence of need. Within the limitations of State 
and local funds for which Federal matching funds 
may be obtained, a State public assistance agency 
presumably may make a choice between spread- 
ing available funds over a relatively large group of 
needy persons or making comparatively large 
assistance payments to a small group of recipients. 
There is good reason for assuming that the latter 
choice is available only to States with compara- 
tively large fiscal resources: In general, it may be 
assumed that in States with relatively low per 


capita income the incidence of need may be greater 
than in States with relatively high per capita 
income; in States in which fiscal resources are 
limited, therefore, the pressure for assistance may 
result in high recipient rates with payments neces- 
sarily at a comparatively low level. 

A comparison of State recipient rates and aver- 
age payments for each of the three special types 
of public assistance appears to indicate that the 
relationship between case load and average pay- 
ments established under one program is followed 
also under other programs which the State min- 
isters under approved plans. Most of the States 
which ranked relatively high in average payments 
and low in recipient rates, or which ranked 


os 
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Chart 2.—Aid to dependent children: Recipient rates and average payments per recipient in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board, February 1941 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER 1,000 POPULATION UNDER I6 
° 


AVERAGE PAYMENT PER FAMILY 





























20 40 60 $0 $20 $40 $60 
OKLAHOMA 60 $14.73 
PENNSYLVANIA = 57 47.4) 
LOUISIANA 54 26.50 = 
UTAH 54 37.79 
COLORADO 50 30.56 
IDAHO 47 29.80 
MONTANA 41 - 
ARIZONA 40 32.52 
INDIANA — 28.58 
MARYLAND 40 31.26 
TENNESSEE 39 18.55 | 
WEST VIRGINIA = 37 23.59 
NEBRASKA 36 31.53 
MICHIGAN 34 40.69 
NORTH DAKOTA 34 31.09 
KANSAS 32 30.2! 
MISSOURI! 32 29.8 | 
MASSACHUSETTS 31 58.82 
NEW MEXICO 31 26.37 
WISCONSIN 31 37.82 
MINNESOTA 30 34.63 
WASHINGTON 29 32.06 
DELAWARE 26 34.03 
NEW JERSEY 26 31.43 
ARKANSAS 25 13.71 Basie 
CALIFORNIA 25 47.28 
WYOMING 24 32.16 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 22 37.83 
NEW YORK 22 | 46.84 
RHODE ISLAND 22 45.74 a 
FLORIDA 2! 22.08 
NORTH CAROLINA 19 16.80 & 
OHIO 18 39.84 
ALABAMA 17 13.69 ‘ 
MAINE 17 39.36 
VERMONT 17 32.42 
OREGON 16 40.40 
VIRGINIA 15 20.20 
SOUTH CAROLINA 13 67 | 
SOUTH DAKOTA = 13 264, 
GEORGIA 12 21.93 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 12 45.24 
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high in both, have high per capita incomes.? On 
the other hand, the majority of the States which 
ranked comparatively low in average payments 
and high in recipient rates, or which ranked low 
in both, have low per capita incomes. 

State per capita income is only one of the many 
socio-economic factors which may affect the de- 
velopment of assistance programs. When several 
such factors are considered, States may be grouped 
in socio-economic regions. One socio-economic 
grouping, by the National Resources Committee, 
divides the States into six regions—the Northeast, 


1 Rank of States in average payments or in recipient rates may change 
1 or 2 places from month to month, but the relationship between the 2 ranks 
and comparisons from State to State are not affected materially by such 
changes. 


the Southeast, the Southwest, t'e Middle States, 
the Northwest, and the Far West.2 With few 
exceptions, States in the Northeast and Far West 
ranked higher in average payments than in 
recipient rates, or high in both. All States in the 
Southeast region and all but one in the Southwest 


+ National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning 
and Development, 1935, p. 177, chart C. States in the socio-economic regions 
are as follows: (1) Northeast—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia; (2) Southeast— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; (3) Southwest— 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; (4) Middle States—lIlinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 
(5) Northwest—Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; (6) Far West—California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


Chart 3.—Aid to the blind: Recipient rates and average payments per recipient in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, February 1941 


NUMBER PER 100,000 TOTAL POPULATION 
.e) 50 100 
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AVERAGE PAYMENT PER RECIPIENT 
$O $i0 $20 $30 $40 
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ranked lower in average payments than in recipient 
rates, or low in both. The Northwest and Middle 
States were divided in relative emphasis on size of 
case load or levels of assistance. Of these States, 
some followed different practices under the various 
programs which they administer under approved 
plans. Of the remainder, some ranked high in 
both recipient rates and average payments; others 
ranked lower in average payments than in recipient 
rates, or low in both; and Obio, which adjoins the 
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Northeast region, ranked higher in average as- 
sistance payments than in recipient rates in two 
of the three programs. 

These data suggest that programs for the special 
types of public assistance have not been developed 
evenly among the States, primarily because of 
variations in the ability of States to finance the 
programs. More uniform development, therefore, 
appears to depend largely on some adjustment of 
Federal grants to State fiscal resources. 
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Statistics for the United States, April 1941 


Total assistance and earnings smallest April total 
since 1984.—In April, total expenditures for pub- 
lic assistance and earnings under the several 
Federal work programs in the continental United 
States amounted to $209.5 million, a decrease of 
3.4 percent from the previous month and 15.5 per- 
cent from the previous year (table 4). Payments 
in April are estimated to have benefited 5.2 million 
households including 13.9 million persons—3.9 and 
5.3 percent less, respectively, than in March 
(table 5). 

Smaller amounts were expended in April than 
in the same month of the previous year under all 
the assistance and work programs except the three 
special types of public assistance and the out-of- 
school work program of the National Youth 
Administration. 

FSA subsistence payments and all but two of the 
Federal work programs decreased from March.— 
Total earnings on projects of the Work Projects 


Chart 4.—Public assistance and Federal work programs 


Administration decreased 3.8 percent to $93.7 
million in April, and the number employed de- 
clined 8.3 percent to 1.6 million. Earnings under 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the number 
enrolled each decreased 6.8 percent. Earnings 
under the out-of-school work program of the 
National Youth Administration were 5.9 percent 
less than in March and the number employed, 8.9 
percent less; the student work program increased 
2.1 percent in earnings and 1.5 percent in employ- 
ment. Earnings under Federal agency projects 
financed from emergency funds increased 15.6 per- 
cent and the number employed, 11.8 percent. 
Subsistence payments by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and recipients of such payments 
were each 17.7 percent below the totals for the 
previous month. 

Food stamp plan.—Data on the food stamp plan 
administered by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture are presented in table 6. 


: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
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Total payments for the special types of public 
assistance slightly above March 1941 and consider- 
ably above April 1940.—In April 1941, payments 
for the three special types of public assistance in 
the continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii 
totaled $58.7 million, an increase of 0.9 percent 
from the previous month and of 15.1 percent from 
April 1940. Old-age assistance payments were 0.9 
percent greater than in March. Payments for aid 
to dependent children increased 0.8 percent and 
for aid to the blind, 0.7 percent. Of total pay- 
ments to recipients, more than 98 percent—$57.7 
million—was expended in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. The re- 
maining $1.0 million represented payments under 
State laws without Federal participation. 

In April, old-age assistance, which is adminis- 
tered under approved plans in all 51 jurisdictions, 
amounted to $43.9 million, paid to 2.1 million 


recipients. In 50 States reporting comparable 
data, the number of recipients and the amount of 
payments each increased 0.8 percent from March 
(table 8). 

In 44 States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, aid to dependent children totaling 
$12.6 million was paid to 379,000 families in behalf 
of 917,000 children. Total payments for aid to 
dependent children and the number of children in 
whose behalf aid was given were each 0.8 percent 
larger than in the previous month. The number 
of families aided was 1.0 percent greater in April 
(table 9). 

In 43 States with plans for aid to the blind ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, increases of 
0.3 percent in the number of recipients and 0.4 
percent in the amount of payments resulted in 
totals of 49,500 recipients and $1.2 million in 
April (table 10). 


Table 4.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, April 1940—April 1941 ° 






























































{In thousands] 
: Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients | programs ¢ 
: Toot , Earnings 
Special types of public Subsist- National Youth 
a ; assistance 3 ence | Administration’ | Dn A on regular 
Year and month Total nye Civilian ———)| Work agency | construc- 
| General by the | Conser- | Out-of Projects rojects tion 
Old-age Aid to Aid to relief 4 | orm vation Student school Adminis- nanced | projects!' 
: } } Corps work | : tration * from 
assist- | onsen the Security . ™ work emerren 
ance | children | blind Adminis- program | program | — 
tration § 
1940 
|S PEE SEIEE $247,986 | $38, 483 $10, 839 | $1,800 | $36,788 $2,500 | $18, 051 $3,370 | $5,932; $119,959 $10, 264 $30, 088 
EE eee 239, 387 38, 651 10, 892 1, 803 34, 405 2, 144 17, 908 3, 427 5, 554 | 114, 339 10, 264 34, 038 
REE 218, 973 39, 189 10, 982 1, 822 1, 447 1, 516 15, 872 2, 314 5, 708 | 100, 419 9, 704 36, 016 
SE SUS 212, 104 39, 643 11, 090 1,818 32, 192 637 18, 137 2 3, 407 97, 086 8, 092 39, 176 
| 213, 570 39, 943 11, 223 1, 832 31, 732 940 19, 022 4 4, 759 97, 333 6, 782 43, 517 
September-._--.....--- 260 40, 034 11, 328 1, 829 28, 546 732 16, 828 106 4, 822 93, 507 5, 528 46, 833 
«Sa 216, 351 40, 864 11, 558 1, 846 29, 379 811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 101, 784 4, 483 55, 904 
November... .....--- , 405 41, 306 11, 718 1, 848 29, 033 831 18, 725 3, 064 5, 450 93, 532 3, 898 69, 010 
iiiadenirivmrtwigieaia 217, 973 41, 855 : 1, 862 30, 079 1, 037 16, 314 3, 109 6, 463 102, 285 2, 980 85, 897 
1941 
EES SA 270 42, 521 | 12, 295 1, 868 30, 544 1, 455 17, 110 2, 776 | 7,901 | 103, 514 2, 286 103, 028 
I 5 sccisssssesetnin Gatton 215, 429 42, 998 | 13, 191 1, 871 28, 877 1,617 18, 152 3, 165 9, 216 | 94, 080 2, 262 113, 377 
- aE 216, 801 43, 429 12, 765 1, 870 28, 760 1, 953 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 97, 400 2, 234 110, 364 
PTE: chpst-cenencenhine 209, 43, 831 12, 863 1, 883 26, 252 1, 607 15, 073 3, 352 8, 405 | 93, 689 2, 583 115, 017 
1 Data are ly estimated and subject torevision. Exclude cost of admin- rsons enrolled by average of $66.25 for each month. Average amount is 
istration and of materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation | ee on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances, for clothing, 
of work programs. For January 1933-March 1940, see the Bulletin, February 


1941, pp. 66-68. 
P 3 Data — earnings on regular Federal construction projects. See 
footno’ ; 23 

3 Data represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws with- 
out Federal participation. Exclude cost of hospitalization and burial and, 
beginning with September 1940, of medical care. 

4 Data exclude cost of hospitalization and burial and, beginning with Sep- 
tember 1940, of medical care. 


+ Data from the FSA; represent net amount of pene gan | grant vouchers 
yt 


certified to cases and value of commodities purchased e FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

onus represent earnings of persons certified as in need and earnings of all 
other 


persons employed on projects operated under — programs. Data 
for the CCC include of enrolled persons only. 
7 Data estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 


24 


— subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain other 
te 


ms. 

§ Data from the NYA; represent earnings during all pay-roll periods ended 
during month. 

* Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WP A and earnings of persons employed 
on Federal agency projects financed by transfer of WPA funds; cover all 
pay-roll periods ended during month. 

10 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent earnings on poses of Federal agencies, other 
than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, financed in whole or in part from emer- 
gency Federal funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during month ended on 
15th calendar day of specified month. 

i! Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division 
of Construction and Public Employment. Represent earnings on construc- 
tion projects financed in whole or in part from regular Federal funds; cover all 
Laehi periods ended during month ended on 15th calendar day of specified 
month. 
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In comparison with April 1940, for States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, the 
number of recipients of old-age assistance was 8.9 
percent greater. The numbers of families and 
children receiving aid to dependent children in- 
creased 16.4 and 16.5 percent, respectively, and 
the number receiving aid to the blind rose 5.6 
percent. Payments were greater than in April of 
the previous year by 12.5 percent for old-age 
assistance, 19.8 percent for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and 6.4 percent for aid to the blind. 


General relief payments in April reached lowest 
level in 8% years.—Payments for general relief 
from State and local funds to 1.2 million cases 
amounted to $26.3 million in April, a decrease of 
8.7 percent from March and of 28.6 percent from 
April 1940 (table 4). In 41 States, the total 
number of cases and the amount of payments in 
April were 4.5 and 8.5 percent less, respectively, 
than in March (table 11). 


Table 6.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of s us-food s 
issued in the continental United States, by mon 
April 1940 and October 1940-April 1941 ' 





Number | Number of participants*} Value of 
Year and month of areas 





Cases Persons issued 























209 843, 381 2, 541, 100 5, 782, 318 
pO RIES 231 921, 025 2, 821, 600 6, 587, 993 
1941 

I iicitiaticeuioas 246 961, 642 2, 986, 700 7, 027, 393 
SOE 265 986, 363 3, 108, 600 7, 201, 683 
uni NIPRERpES sats 288 | 1, 152,990 3, 703, 100 8, 934, 051 
Sb dapacankdsucaee 307 | 1,226,723 3, 830, 700 9, 549, 829 
1 Data do not include persons receiving commodities under direct distri- 


bution Fae of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
comm 

2 An area represents a city, county, or — of counties. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special blic assistance and of subsist- 
ence payments from the FSA; recip’ 1 , and those for, general 
relief; persons certified as = in cone relief ‘and em on or awaiting 
assignment to projects financed by the WPA. I es for 1 area os 
Okla.) some low-income families having weekly ee - less 
bars | = been eligible to participate since October 1: 

4 Pre nary. 


1? U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, 


Table 5.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, April 1940—April 1941 ' 


{In thousands] 
















































































Pm mere yee ‘ | Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal Work programs ¢ 
Special types of public assist- | Cases for National Youth Ad- Persons 
ance } which sub- ministration * Fa A employed 
Year and month _ sistence on regu- 
Persons | | Cases | payments Civilian Work aw lar Fede- 
House-| in these Aid to depend- | receiving | were certi- | Conser- Projects Pome ee | ral con- 
holds | house- Old- ent children | Aidt | general | fied by the| vation Student Out-of- | Adminis- from struction 
holds ~age aes: © | relief ¢ Farm Corps’ school | tration ® projects 
assist- | the Security work work —— 
ance | pami-| chil. | dlind Adminis Program | program funds 1° 
lies dren tration $ 
! 
1940 
Se 5, 976 17, 123 1, 941 338 814 71 1, 527 87 272 482 321 2, 125 85 254 
5, 741 16, 270 1, 953 342 823 71 1, 442 72 270 477 296 1, 963 84 284 
_ >a ‘ 5, 383 15, 129 1, 967 346 831 7 1, 355 60 240 313 269 1, 734 81 312 
ea 5, 058 14, 340 1, 986 349 840 7 1, 362 31 274 (12) 196 1, 639 68 329 
=e . 5, 100 14, 454 2, 001 353 S49 72 1, 342 43 287 1 239 1, 684 52 343 
September... .. 4, 992 14, 066 2, 016 357 859 7 1, 258 35 2§64 24 238 1, 673 43 389 
October.........| 5,202 14, 442 2, 034 360 867 72 1, 230 34 279 352 232 1, 743 34 454 
November... __- 5, 279 14, 585 2, 051 364 874 7 1, 212 36 283, 439 262 1,771 29 612 
December... _.- 5, 364 14, 813 2, 066 370 891 73 1, 239 44 246 449 326 1, 826 23 710 
1941 
5,448 | 15,073 | 2,075 376 (ais 7 1, 257 57 258 442 419 1, 858 18 718 
5, 461 15, 069 2, 081 383 924 7 1, 229 ‘4 274 | 459 482 1, 850 17 794 
5, 366 14, 685 2, 106 387 935 7 1, 210 62 244 | 471 459 1,718 17 756 
5, 158 13,909 | 2,125 391 942 74 1, 153 51 228 | 478 418 1, 575 19 767 
! Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933- 7 Data are averages computed by the CCC from re on number of _ 
March 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. sons enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month, except for the Indian 


’ Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction pro}- 
ects. See footnote 11. 

3 Data represent recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for 

rograms administered under State plans approved by the Social Security 

oard and from State and local funds for programs administered under 
State laws without Federal participation. Exclude recipients of — 
~~ and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, of med. 
only. 

‘ Data es number aided during month. Exclude cases receiving 
hospitalization and/or burial only and, beginning with September 1940, 
medical care only. 

5 Data from the FSA; $ sages resent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Data represent persons certified as in need and all other persons employed 
on projects operated under specified programs; exclude administrative 
employees. Data for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 
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Division for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

8 — from the NYA; represent number of persons employed during 
mont 

* Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the 
be TAs > employed on Federal agency projects financed by transfer 

unds 

10 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons employed 
during month ended on 15th calendar day of specified month on projects 
Federal agencies, other than the CCC, NYA, and WPA, in whole 
or in part from emergency Federa] funds. 

11 Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and Public Employment. be pa 
sent a ee number of persons employed di month en on 
15th of specified month on projects financed in whole or in part 
from regular Federal funds. 

12 Less than 500 persons. 
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Chart 5.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-April 1941 


[Average month 1936=100' 
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Table 7.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, April 1940-April 1941' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 









































Number of recipients ? Amount of payments to recipients 
Aid to dependent 
Year and month children | | Aid to : 
Old-age Aidto | Total Old-age denendent | Aid to 
| assistance the blind | . assistance children | the blind 
| Families | Children 
1940 
RE Sa ARS eee aera ee 1, 944, 568 325, 349 784, 46, 846 $50, 182, 079 $38, 542, 745 $10, 539, 353 $1, 099, 981 
Ee anne ane 1, 956, 178 329, 196 793, 317 47, 159 50, 408, 405 | 38, 712, 619 10, 589, 750 1, 106, 036 
is enna cama aae aoe 1, 970, 003 333, 018 801, 754 47, 542 51, 057, 366 39, 252, 780 10, 686, 141 1, 118, 445 
‘ 1, 989, 336 | 811, 170 47,812 51, 617, 258 39, 706, 938 10, 791, 455 1, 118, 865 
2, 004, 483 | 339, 645 48, 102 52, 056, 875 | 40, 007, 939 | 10, 920, 904 1, 128, 032 
2, 019, 562 | 343, 366 829, 052 48, 301 52, 253, 682 40, 099, 450 | 11, 028, 971 1, 125, 261 
| 2, 037, 344 | 346, 547 ‘ 48, 548 53, 322, 288 | 40, 930, 351 | 11, 255, 283 1, 136, 654 
2, 054, 345 352, 146 848, 455 48, 836 53, 970, 289 | 41, 372, 613 11, 451, 901 1, 145, 775 
2, 069, 670 358, 427 865, 242 49,015 54, 788, 732 41, 921, 989 | 11, 716, 506 1, 150, 237 
1941 | 
SEEGERS a eee 2, 078, 298 | 64, 334 882, 670 49, 104 55, 764, 667 42, 587, 790 | 12, 024, 648 1, 152, 229 
SS a | 2,084,743 | 371,005 898, 544 49, 249 57, 150, 591 | 43, 064, 669 12, 928, 937 1, 156, 985 
AREER Ate aa 2, 109, 796 375, 520 909, 615 49, 370 57, 151, 661 43, 496, 301 1 | 12, 493, 563 1, 161, 797 
ks Ge as 2, 127, 916 | 379, 414 916, 549 49, 533 57, 657, 880 43, 898, 520 | 12, 593, 432 1, 165, 928 
| 
1 Data relate administered under State plans approved by the recipients of ener payments and/or assistance in kind. Excludes recipi- 
Social ae et and programs under State laws without Fed par- ents of hospitalization and/or burial only. 
ticipation administered caueemeantiy with similar yo under approved * Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 
. For F 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. funds; for April-August 1940 represents money payments, assistance in 
for January 1938-March 1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, p. 74. kind, ‘and payments for medical care, and for Septem 1940 and thereafter 
1 For A August 1940 re — recipients of money payments, assist money B= brveges and assistance in kind. Excludes cost of administration, 
ance in » and/or medical care, and for September 1940 and thereafter hospitalization, and burial. 
26 
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Table 8.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, April 1941 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 



























































Percentage change from— Number of 
Amount of Average “aoe ae: per 1,000 
Social Security Board region and State eet payments to | payment per March 1941 in April 1940 in estimated 
Pp recipients? | recipient population 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of and Sere 
recipients payments recipients payments 
i 
Re icdbcstaudiad : “n 2, 127,916 | $43, 898, 520 $20. 63 *+0.8 | +0. 8 5+8.9 5412.5 6241 
Region I: 
Connecticut. _ _. 17, 545 482, 520 27. 50 —.1] —2.6 +3.7 +7.5 138 
Se — 12, 756 265, 876 20. 84 (*) | +.1 —9.0 —9.0 160 
EE A 86, 921 2, 524, 496 | 29. 04 +.2 | —.2 +3.5 +4.6 27 
New Hampshire___- 8 6, 862 148, 832 21. 69 +.8 +11 +27.0 +315 143 
Rhode Island_.-_-_. ihethadd 6, 930 139, 878 20. 18 +.2 | +.6 +3.0 +7.2 127 
TT : = 5, 863 98, 170 16. 74 —.6) —.1 +6. 2 +114 172 
Region II: | 
New York___. : nadlind 121, 364 2, 974, 364 24. 51 +.1 —1L4 +3.0 +4.9 133 
Region III: 
Delaware... ._- 2, 439 27, 949 11. 46 —.8 | —.7 —7.1 —4.8 117 
New Jersey__-- : and 31, 150 663, 210 21. 29 —.2) -.1 +.8 +5.2 112 
pougrems. Fides sii 102, 557 2, 270, 817 22. 14 +1.4 | +7.8 +6. 4 +8.9 152 
Region - 
District of Columbia. - ‘ ae 3, 485 89, 348 25. 64 +1.0 +1.2 +5.2 +6.9 87 
Maryland. _....___. inci 18, 058 322, 560 17. 86 —.1 +.1 —19 +.3 147 
North Carolina ‘ iia 37, 206 378, 091 10. 16 +.3 +.6 +5.3 +6.0 6 247 
Virginia. _.. ae 19, 947 198, 718 9. 96 +.2 +.4 +17.6 +19.8 131 
wee Virginia vei . 18, 766 271, 337 14. 46 +1.2 +2.3 +7.8 +17.3 $218 
Region V: 
is oc tncin eedunveadikeseoen 55, 658 497, 356 8. 94 +11 +1.2 +21.5 +25. 4 295 
Michigan... nebvndnbeamniee 82, 673 1, 403, 798 16. 98 +1.9 +2.3 +il.5 +14.3 251 
Ohio. __.. ‘ = 136, 490 3, 168, 156 23. 21 +.5 +.8 +110 +12.7 255 
Region VI: 
Illinois sae 145, 159 3, 306, 854 22. 78 +.5 +1.5 +5. 2 +16.7 257 
Indiana 3 1, 231, 507 18. 37 —.1 +.2 +1.8 +5.3 235 
Wisconsin 53, 818 1, 223, 625 22. 74 +.3 +.5 +6. 1 +9.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama... ... ; - on 20, 248 184, 649 9. 12 —.1 | —.6 +3.6 +.3 6171 
Florida. ... .. ’ . cm at 37, 803 488, 002 12.91 +.3 +L1 +8.7 +18.0 291 
a ‘als cnt 48, 104 399, 944 8.31 +6. 2 +6. 1 +73.4 +80. 2 6322 
Mississippi. ___.- ~ elicicie 26, 211 227, 507 8. 68 +.6 +.8 +31.4 +47.5 230 
South Carolina__. tli aia 17, 166 128, 556 7.49 +.3 +.9 —11.2 —17.3 6 245 
Tennessee. .____. we 40, 167 406, 862 10. 13 -.1 —.1 +.1 +.7 $ 266 
Region VIII: 
ae divs : 56, 670 1, 180, 066 20. 82 +.2 +.3 +4.3 +6.6 250 
Minnesota. - - - -- ' nee 62, 809 1, 337, 217 21. 29 (*) +.3 —.2 +1.6 296 
Nebraska. _. - - .. Kibthedatne rcdekedatinnans 28, 782 488, 897 16. 99 +.4 —12.0 +5.0 +8.4 271 
North Dakota. __. be aaa 9, 115 | 156, 237 17.14 +.5 +1.1 +3.7 +4.0 238 
South Dakota... . . 14, 920 286, 241 19. 19 (*) —.1 +2.1 +.1 344 
Region IX: 
Arkansas____. a" 25, 803 199, 526 7.73 +.8 +.4 +44.1 +83. 7 6 300 
Kansas. _....- hebuiiadeaal ial 28, 404 569, 244 20. 04 +.4 —1.5 (*) +9.9 § 225 
Missouri. - , need : 111, 692 1, 997, 340 17. 88 +1.3 +14 +29. 7 +42.1 343 
Oklahoma 75, 701 1, 358, 319 17.94 +.2 +.4 +6.7 +8.4 525 
Region X: 
Louisiana. - ----. a Nae ee + 35, 206 476, 502 13. 53 —.8 +1.6 +118 +27.8 6 359 
New Mexico... - aia 7 4, 887 85, 268 17. 45 —12 —1.9 +10.7 +33.9 $283 
Texas. __ — . 128, 113 1, 838, 175 14. 35 +2.7 +3.8 +8.1 +60. 1 371 
Region XI 
ESR rapes 8, 710 244, 422 28. 06 +.8 +.8 +8.9 +11.4 362 
Colorado. ..... 10 42,209 | 11, 131, 300 26. 80 +.5 —3.1 +3.9 —5.7 1 465 
a ek 9, 241 209, 214 22. 64 +.6 +.8 +4.5 +8. 5 291 
Montana. _- 12, 370 247, 479 20. 01 +.3 +1.0 +1.6 +12.8 353 
.” Sept inskaianbt nial +s: 14, 105 374, 266 26. 53 +1.1 | +1.4 +2.8 +29. 4 467 
Wyoming. --- = saaabaitee 3, 518 ‘ 24. 01 +.5 +.6 +3.8 +5.5 $303 
Region XII: | 
Se ‘ 154, 527 5, 844, 102 37. 82 +.6 +.6 +11.3 +10.8 282 
Nevada. _ .._.. ‘ 7 2, 313 61, 519 26. 60 +.5 | +.7 +18 +19 345 
Oregon. _._..- re wd 20, 379 436, 187 21. 40 +1.0 +11 +3.4 +3.6 220 
Washington. ” 52, 606 1, 701, 680 32. 29 (11) (11) (11) (11) 370 
Territories: 
Alaska... ae ee 1, 563 44, 783 | 28. 65 +.3 —.2 +11.4 +13.8 381 
(RCIA RRR 1, 813 23, 004 | 12. 74 +13 15 +4.9 +11.9 6141 
1 Represents recipients of mony payments and/or assistance in kind; §Com n for 49 States; excludes Kansas and Washington for which 
excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. data on both recipients and payments are not er cng mee 
? Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and 6 Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 
local funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
administration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
for medical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not * Comparable data not available. 
excluded. ‘0 Includes $96,028 incurred for payments to 3,579 persons 60 but under 65 
+ Population 65 years and over as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent years. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 


ery = by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. ' Not comparable, because complete data for April 1941 have not been 
*‘ Comparison for 50 States; excludes Washington for which data on both received. 


recipients and payments are not comparable. 
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Table 9.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, April 194] 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 








































































































f i 
oe of Percentage change from Number 
— 
Amount of | Average March 1941 in— April 1940 in— 00's, 
Social Security Board payments | payment |——-———- net Karen timate 
region and State yo aenity Number of =| Numberot | A popu 
Families | Children recipients Amount recipients Amount ) in 
____| of pay- of pay- ee 
| ments | ments 
Families | Children Families | | Children 
SSeS Cres an aes 379, 414 | 4916, 549 |$12, 503,432 | $33.19 +1.0 | +0.8 40.8 | $416.4 | $416.5] $419.8 431 
Region I: 
eee ae 1, 3, 936 61, 662 39. 53 -9|) LI —.§ +7.3 £7.31 +183 16 
Massachusetts...................- 12,815 | 431,635 742, 918 57.97 +.3 | +.2 —1.1 +8.9 +5.9 +7.2 431 
New Hampshire-------.........--- 597 1, 467 . 46. 23 —.7 —1.2 —.4 —10.6 —14.6 —3.1 12 
(| ST 1, 291 3, 710 59,019 45.72 +1.0 +1.4 +.9 +9.4 +16.7 +8. 8 22 
Vermont ae 618 1, 702 20, 164 32.63 —1.0 —1.0 —-.1 +15. 5 +8.7| +15.9 17 
m ii: 
New York ESSE ao eee 33,823 | 66,519 | 1,587, 214 46. 93 —.6 —.6 -.8 —6.7 —7.3 —5.6 22 
Region M4 
EN Eee ee 615 | 41,705 21, 286 34. 61 +1.2 +.9 41.6] 421.8] +426.0| +4307 7 
Sahl ccc eminens 10,995 | 24,881 346, 075 31. 48 —.7 —.7 —.6 —.7 | +7 +1.7 6 
Pe | SESS 63,982 | 160,244 | 2, 360, 108 36. 89 +3.5 +3.4 +3. 4 +80.3 | +098.2] +87.5 62 
on 
District of Columbia--_...._..__-- 961 2,919 36, 215 37. 68 +1.6 +1.7 +1.8 +6. 1 +8.7 +6.0 22 
M ae 6, 909 18, 513 213, 582 30. 91 =—1.3 —1.3 —2.6 4,7 —61 -9.0 40 
North Carolina..................-- 9, 831 23, 672 166, 159 16. 90 +.5 +.2 +.4 +8. 9 +3.9| +120 19 
SS 4,247 | 12,643 85, 465 20. 12 +2.2 +1.8 +20] +4623 +50.5| +50.8 15 
ua, ELE 9, 082 , 398 218, 350 24. 04 +2.4 +1.6 428] +205] +16.7| +324 38 
ion Vv: 
SE SEE sae ce ee | 21,045 | 449,949 853, 493 40. 56 +2.7 +2.2 +26} 415.9] 411.2] +18.4 435 
nevi AR tt ee Ie | 11,699 | 431,544 463, 374 39. 61 +.9 +.8 +.9} 417.1 +13. 1 +21.0 ‘18 
oe eee | 17,256 35, 404 496, 073 28.75 —.2 -. +.1 +.4 +.2 +3.0 40 
aunt 0 i ae 12,732 | * 29,023 482, 100 37. 87 (7) +. (7) +3.5 +3. 5 +5.3 °31 
on 4 
eS 5,904 | 17,005 81, 400 13.79 —.3 —.7 —.5 +2.2 +1.0 —.5 17 
| Sh eae | $4,329] %10,774 $95,424 22. 04 —.3 —.6 (”) +10.4 4+6.6| +140 1 
"Es an RRR | 4,849] 12,114 106, 550 21.97 —.8 -.9 —.8 +25.8| +21.7| +435.8 12 
Miss: sippi Cad 174 491 3, 620 20. 80 +.6 -.2 -.1}/ (@® (%) (%) 1 
South Carolina... .-_-__- | 3,506 | 10, 286 63, 877 18. 22 5.8 +6. 3 7.0} +18.5 +15.7| 484.5 15 
SE ea | 14,379 36, 097 266, 949 18. 57 —.2) —.4 —-.1 +2.5 +.6 +3.4 39 
| | 
Region VIII: | 
ee aes | 9,449 | 422,390 326, 693 34. 57 +.6 | +.6 | +.5 +8.1) +68 +6.8 ‘30 
SARE RE | 15,808 | 112,978 | 10 159,858 27.52 +.6 | +.4| -—125} 48.2) 48.1 +8.9 36 
DN oo. oasceseen ee | 2,483 | 46,862 77, 528 31. 22 +.2 | +.4 | +.7| +50) 444 +4.7 434 
—— Rr ae ag | #1,339| %3,179 $36, 330 H13) 49.9) +7.8 40.7) © +6 te 17 
on : } | | 
eee | 6,400} 16,264 87, 360 13. 63 $1.2) +41.1 +1.0) +85.1 +46.6 | +150.6 25 
a | 6,608 | 15,590 198,006 | 29.98 +8} +13) -—3/ @ | @ | +468 33 
 tinainsnntcneosaemiee 13, 563 31, 486 403, 293 29.73 +1.8 | +1.5 | +1.7 +26.3 | +226) +45.4 33 
I calcictinntise accrbdiniimes 19,377 | 44,329 287, 252 14. 82 +.1 | +.2 | +.4 | +7.9| +7.4| +11.0 60 
- 
Louisi 15,662 | 39,748 421, 589 26. 92 +.5| —66} +.9| 422.7 +111] +39.6 53 
2, 082 5, 929 54,973 26. 40 =-.7| =-.7 —1.1} +4126] 411.6] +417.1 30 
| | | | 
2, 455 6, 475 79, 753 32. 49 +.5 | +.3 | +t —1.8 =—t:6| =} 39 
6, 439 15, 789 195, 373 30.34 +.9 +.6 | +.5| +146 +13.0|} +13.5 51 
,029 | 47,589 90, 561 29. +.5 | +.4 +.6} +7.0 +9." +12.7 448 
2,619 | 6,377 76, 794 29. 32 +.8 | +.6 +8) +11.9 | +12.8 +16.9 42 
3,961 | 10,274 165, 529 41.79 +1.1| +.9} +1.8] +421.2| 428.2) +45.7 55 
752 | 1,804 , 32.63| 41.3) +29 | +27) 43.7) +460) +464 25 
| | } | 
15,801 | 437,819 756, 248 47. 86 +.4 | +2} +410) 444] 426) 40.7 425 
2,025 | 194,777 82, 506 40.79 +.7 | +.9| +13] +25 4+2.5/ 46.5 1247 
5,118 | 412,136 164, 844 32. 21 41.9) 41.9) 20) +44 +4.8| +8.0 430 
1,236 | 4,033 45,549 | 36.85 +.6 | +.9 | +11] +41] 47.2) 418.1 29 








1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; ex- 
cludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 

—— obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, vond local 
ane r money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- 
tration and of medica] care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for med- 
ical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not excluded. 

: eee under 16 years as of Apr. 1, 1940, estimated from 5-percent 
sam le by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. e 
Hh sme an A Nee number of children 16 years and over. 

Com n for 41 States; excludes Mississippi and South Dakota, which 
aid not have approved plans for April 1940, and Kansas, for which data on 
both Seclptents and payments are not comparable. 

¢ Includes approximately 2,960 children 16 years ana over. 


Rate per 1,000 
excludes these children 


7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

* No approved a for April 1940. 

10 In addition, 68 counties payments amounting to $13,558 were made 
from local funds without Federal rticipation to 779 families in behalf of 
1,775 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
also received aid under State plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

Comparable data not available. 

12 Includes 650 children 16 years and over. 


Rate per 1,000 excludes these 
children. 
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47 Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, April 1941 
{Data reported by State agencies corrected to May 15, 1941] 
i Percentage change from— 
Di- Number of 
Amount of | Average pay- ve 

“4 Social Security Board region and State Number of payments to| ment per March 1941 in April 1940 in— 

8- recipients ! : per 

d recipients recipient population® 

a- Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of 

rm recipients payments recipients payments 

| 

iin eiaiinaeceninedrouaiia inal 49, 533 $1, 165, 928 $23. 54 +0.3 +0.4 4 +5.6 4+6.4 ci) 

a Region I: 

31 i icncntanesanmnmmiempiiaanl 5 223 56, 018 26. 99 +.9 —2.3 (5) 513 
al ie a accacnctineecommeinntl 1, 082 24, 590 22.73 —L1 —.6 —12.1 —12.4 128 

CC TSE EEE LES 1, 175 27, 706 23. 56 +.8 +.7 —.3 1.7 27 

16 i vis ccanbanndoddaudiniee 321 7, 330 22. 83 (7) —2.3 +.3 14 65 

31 aan cemanenibapbeenenscel 82 1, 583 19. 30 (8) () (®) (5) ll 

12 dn ndse<cecnckhubonsbansaoeal 150 3, 252 21. 68 +3.4 +4.1 -.7 +2.5 42 

22 Region II: 

17 ay Se Subdiew suet anedebeengibeekotal 2, 849 72, 425 25. 42 %) —.3 +1.0 +43 21 

Region : 
20 prow Zereey arias abinaakcielenadie sia ta 757 17, 927 23. 68 +.5 +.8 +11.3 +13.4 18 
Region IV: 

n *eistrict SP CORMIER. 6 o cscwoncsenscas 230 6, 777 29. 47 +2.7 +4.9 +9.5 +25. 3 35 

6 SETS Ra Sarr SS * 677 14, 614 21. 59 +.4 +.7 +1.0 +3. 2 37 
62 DE UL -cccncécentnecssons ; 1, 896 28, 489 15. 03 +.1 +.4 —5.7 —6.1 53 

PT itnthncianenaceueubinbewsaedel 1, 085 13, 003 12. 56 —-.3 —.2 +1.9 +.7 39 

2 | TEE TREES KSEE 849 15, 450 18. 20 +.4 +.7 +6.7 +14.8 45 
40 Region V: 

19 I iio cilcnni@uhighheGuimalidiiceetmeiael 1, 206 28, 719 23. 81 +2.1 +2.4 +49. 4 +48.8 2B 
15 ie tnichdiincnhnneemonteh sad 4, 035 81, 244 20. 13 +.3 +.6 +2.8 +6.0 58 
38 Region VI 

Ee oniieaiinan 2, 391 49, 439 20. 68 —-.4 (19) —2.3 —.6 70 
85 SIRT SRE RS 2 1, 987 46, 788 23. 55 —.6 —.3 -11 +.3 63 
18 Region VII: 

A Elacdnidsccncentemeliniiiuiinn saat 621 5, 643 9. 09 +.5 —.2 +5.6 +6.7 22 
40 SS a ee isnectinnd $2, 499 5 34, 229 13. 70 +.6 +1.6 +10.7 +20.1 $132 
31 inn cesinndeidiemiabaiins baaaae 1, 496 16, 156 10. 80 +3.4 +3.3 +36. 1 +46.6 48 

iin cmereneiouitadl ptlinecuhenl 1,014 8, 658 8. 54 +1.5 +1.7 +40. 8 +60. 1 46 
I7 SRisccacncodiebeccsoini 766 7, 506 9. 80 +1.6 +2.6 +1.2 —4.3 40 
21 i RE ee 1, 640 18, 335 11.18 —.4 —.2 +2.8 +3.7 56 
12 Region VIII: 

i NI icincddiesi senimmininmmeunmeainidiad 1, 519 36, 490 24. 02 —.3 +.1 +5.1 HA 3 60 
15 | EAE AI IEE ipa A 970 25, 801 26. 60 (7) +.2 +6. 5 5.0 35 
39 Nebraska............ OR Pe aes 5706 14, 573 20. 64 (7) +.4 +5. 2 Te g 554 

TL ccnntmacacooubabesaditiel 230 4, 952 21. 53 (*) —-.1 +39. 4 17 36 
30 | RRC RE 273 4, 623 16. 93 +1.9 +1.1 +18.7 +14.6 42 
6 j Region IX 
44 ee ee 1, 132 10, 360 9.15 +1.8 +.8 +59. 4 +124.3 58. 
7 i istndibabstinescatiniifhinimaniied 1,413 29, 933 21. 18 +.6 -11 (6) +20. 1 78 
Oklahoma. .......... ST RS 2, 160 34, 475 15. 96 —.4 +.5 —1.6 +2.9 92 
25 Region X: 
33 CE SE a ee ee 1, 211 20, 654 17. 06 +.6 +1.6 +15.0 +32.9 51 
33 New Mexico............. ighnenennne 220 4, 159 18. 90 —-.9 —1.6 -. +7.7 41 
0 Region XI: 
ee en 397 10, 847 27.32 +2.3 +2.5 (5 +19.8 80 
3 Colorado... .... 604 16, 812 27. 83 —.2 (%) (6) —4.4 A 
0 Di itintcninciidicadabsmmiisininangie 279 , 288 22. 54 —1.4 —1.0 +.4 +3. 6 53 
i chighiiitsicnndiiodiinnwemaiens 245 5, 308 21. 67 +2.5 +2.8 +31.0 +35.9 44 
9 ESO SRS at hares 182 4, 730 25. 99 —2.7 —.7 —10.8 —10.5 33 
1 } eh iain a innipithinaitinitedéetsbul 147 4, 000 27. 21 +1.4 +14 —3.3 —5.8 59 
8 Region XII: 
2 Es Ser es 7, 205 351, 085 48. 13 +.1 +.2 +3.3 +3.5 106 
5 ie Sot nis ac mectedinieaGiiebbbindal 452 11, 298 25. 00 - —.7 +.4 —.6 41 
5, | OSS S ET 1, 044 32, 570 31. 20 ?) +.3 —.5 +16 60 
Territory: 
5 ES oo keer 72 1, 089 15. 13 (8) (*) () (8) 17 
7 
0 1 Represents recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind; Kansas for which data on both recipients and payments are not ome, 
9 excludes recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
? Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local participation. 
, funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- ¢ Com ble data not available. 
1 tration and of medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for 7 No change. 
t medical care and hospitalization included in money payments are not * Figures too small for comparison. 
excluded. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
+ Total population as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. S. Bureau of the Census. © Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
, ‘Comparison for 39 States; excludes Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, and 
f 
; 
' 
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Table 11.—General relief in the continental United States, by State, April 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 1941] 
























































Percentage change from— 
Number of Amount of Average 
State cases receiv-| payments to | payment per March 1941— April 1949 
ing relief ! cases ? case in amount 
Number of | Amount of | °! Payments 
cases payments 
Total for continental United States *__._._._.__.._....-_2 Le. 1, 153, 000 pete iret i eh OT EE RL! OMT EST 
ETE A ee WROTE Peg 1, 043, 694 24, 576, 526 $23. 55 —4.5 —8.5 $49 
ss hat arculsbcaenmaninde Muawame 2, 382 21, 366 8.97 | +.8 +14 —IL1 
Ee al Dahon mescacdackboocnaccesdbudascasans 3, 106 48, 713 15. 68 | —2.4 —.4 43.4 
eS  e .  o cdewakisbeaksaecsennbwowncamie 4, 393 25, 045 5.70 | (6) +.3 +38.9 
aa oo a cipnats  barkin ecbndce seubaua 78, 057 2, 261, 951 28. 98 —5.0 —3.7 —36.9 
nl a nw ow le uabcmastonaedhl 14, 419 188, 988 13. 11 -.1 —1.0 +10.3 
ee... sn cigbnikdvesodabencbnnnonsabes 11, 131 299, 391 26. 90 —10.8 —12.6 —30.4 
e.g scene caebnbawenmecb ume 1,179 24, 636 20. 90 —.4 —8.1 —22.8 
District of Columbia 2, 240 55, 046 24. 57 +1.5 —.9 —6.2 
Jt Se 8, 409 59, 147 7.03 +1.8 +6.5 —6.9 
>) a eae 5, 903 39, 170 | 6. 64 —6.3 —4.8 —7.4 
a 2, 208 30, 004 | 13. 59 —5.9 —15.9 —12.5 
EE a Sa ae eee ee 139, 339 3, 126, 792 | 22. 44 —3.8 —9.2 —119 
ee ee elusiunanbseccobabeuaecen 34, 555 473, 636 | 13.71 —14.8 —21.9 —31.4 
Neen Tk. ocemsbdiecuenmbuvnebedinedeess 24, 679 383, 619 15. 54 —7.6 —13.8 —13.0 
Tees virnmedibiop ae wencecuuenaau 14, 052 215, 220 15. 32 —7.9 —10.2 —21.6 
Neen ee oe og. cneocbedurnracuchasece sesbeuen 5 5, 400 4 ae = ‘ : 
Neen ee cc bneubnmnscecsuwnisnesasae 12, 092 192, 078 15. 88 (*) +1.1 +35.8 
Neen ee. ccksmidwalnnnbaiuacomown chances 8, 842 187, 250 21. 18 —4.0 —8. 1 —2.8 
SERRE SIE SE a a aa a aN 8, 374 172, 515 20. 60 | —4.3 —10.6 —13.7 
SSS Sa ese se ee ee 45, 135 1, 181, 676 26.18 | —6.4 —8.8 (19) 
| 
Ne  cnicdiaaeeinowacaaemneldiemealirdi 46, 685 964, 624 20. 66 —5.2 —8.9 —27.8 
ath ee nobins ssiaa nai 31, 805 676, 979 21. 29 | —4.4 —9.8 —2B.5 
at sl Lee oem buiviwaceschdbdbocencadeas 897 , 707 3. 02 | —.9 —3.8 —28.4 
Missouri eee. ee enadncbibbecane 23, 029 309, 235 | 13, 43 | —4.6 —10.0 | +3.2 
AREA a a aE SEES 3, 899 60, 097 15. 41 | —6.9 —8.4 | +.1 
SRE Ea Se Sale yea ee 8, 030 86, 307 10. 75 | —17.9 —27.5 —19.4 
Cee ds isc adeaamnanieeboucibect 520 7, 650 14.71 | +.2 +1.1 —3.5 
ESSE a a aT 5 6, 100 * 146, 000 | : a : 
Raitt il Rene cnerabeiacisndwniwesnnneadon 35, 769 824, 072 | 23. 04 | +.1 —5.4 | —33.0 
I ae 8 Since ec eeunbedue 1,774 14, 038 | 7.91 —6.9 —14.0 —7.9 
SE SEES LOE Yeh ee ee mea PD 12 229, 603 8, 088, 887 | 35. 23 —3.7 —9.3 | —15.5 
REELS SENS A a CS Ea Sa 4, 754 32, 404 | 6. 82 —9.9 —10.1 | (19) 
Neen. ie eencnensaadnandiuicemes 3, 653 48, 796 13. 36 —6.1 —6.8 —10.3 
eo bdidbeeeduceencbedtatan cue 65, 564 1, 141, 675 17. 41 —11.4 | —16. 2 —30.9 
in a wl cebnmusewecinaviceemennée 13 10, 757 44, 156 | (13) (13) —15.7 | —40.3 
Sa 7, 895 128, 012 | 16. 21 | —5.0 —6.9 | —19.8 
Pennsylvania ____.._.______- ‘ 146, 726 3, 237, 306 | 22. 06 —3.1 —4.4 | —44.6 
IE SR A a RI cena ante mea Tees 4, 480 150, 286 | 33. 55 —4.6 —6.0 | —41.2 
a ae ae 2,175 17, 789 8.18 +.1 +1.9 —29 
Ee ee 4, 738 65, 988 13. 93 | —4.0 —6.6 +3.3 
| | 
Tennessee ____ outs P "2,900 | 16, 000 | a Panes 
a iE SS Ea ee 10, 270 87, 833 | 8. 55 | —4,7 | —2.9 —14.0 
SG See 5, 438 | 145, 711 26. 79 +1.8 | +.8 +32.8 
SE RS ae ear a BOE PETES 2, 086 | 35, 023 | 16.7 —11.2 | —12.6 | —30. 6 
TE a TT ax’ 5, 946 | 57, 735 9.71 —2.1 —1.8 | —H.6 
erg carr Dee peter eal, 12, 682 | 197, 389 5. 56 —13.0 | —12.1 | —3.2 
ili itetnebiindiactdwnnene ipa cat 17, 674 | 125, 987 | 7.13 | +45.1 | +9.5 | -9.1 
ae SAGES Ae SaaS ee AIL 34, 839 697, 550 20. 02 | —6.6 | —13.5 | —32.5 
(| SE as 5 ae 1, 491 23, 185 15. 55 | —2.4) —3.7 | —22 





1 Represents cases receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind; 


§ No change. 





excludes cases of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only. 

3 Represents obligations incurred during month from State and local funds 
for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes payments for medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial. Allowances for medical care and hos- 
pitalization included in money payments are not excluded. Also excludes 
cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items incident to 
operation of work-relief programs, and of special programs. 

3 Partly estimated. Does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

4 Excludes Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Tennessee for which figures 
are estimated; Colorado, Indiana, New Jersey, and Rhode Islanti for which 
== i medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial; and Oklahoma (see 
ootnote 13). 

5’ Comparison for 39 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote 4, 
Massachusetts and North Carolina are also excluded because comparable 
data are not available. 


30 


7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization 
and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

5 Estimated. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

10 Comparable data not available. 

Po ogg program only; does not include program administered by local 
officials. 

4 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

3 Includes 5,213 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 5,544 cases aided by county commissioners; duplication 
in cases aided believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

4 State unemployment relief program only. Includes unknown number of 
cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only, and total payments 
for these services. It is estimated that, in addition, 2.600 cases received 
$46,000 from local relief officials. 
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Statistics by States, March 1941 


Total expenditures greater than in February in 25 
States—In March 1941 total payments to recip- 
jents of public assistance and earnings under the 
several Federal work programs in the continental 
United States were greater than in February in 25 
States (table 12). Increases occurred in earnings 


of persons employed on WPA projects and in 
subsistence payments by the FSA in 34 States. 
Earnings under the student work program of the 
NYA increased in 36 States, but earnings under 
the out-of-school work program were smaller in 
27 States. Increases in the amount of obligations 


Table 12.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, March 1941! 


[In thousands] 



























































| 
; . ie | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
| Earni 
. S Te bs Subsist- National Youth Other on sepeiee 
P Tete Special types of public assistance | ence pay- e | “Administration Federal Federal 
tate o ments | Civilian | Work agency | construc- 
| General | certified by | Conser- Projects = tion proj- 
| Aid to de- ; relief the Farm | vation Student Out-of- | Admin- anced 
Old-age dent | ..Aid to Security | Corps i school | istration |from emer- 
assistance | Pendent | the blind | Adminis- — work gency 
children | : program 
| tration program funds 
———EEE ee eS ee ee —eEE]——EE ee 
| 
| | 
Total _. $216, 801 | $43, 429 $12, 765 | $1,870 | ? $28, 760 $1, 953 $16,178 | $3, 283 $8, 929 $97, 400 $2, 234 $110, 364 
Alabama - 3, 364 186 82 6 | 21 | 431 672 70 208 1, 668 21 1, 183 
Arizona 1, 090 242 80 11 | dy 97 151 16 29 414 1 363 
Arkansas 2, 812 | 199 86 10 | 25 35 691 42 159 1, 564 (3) 240 
California 15, 803 | 5, 810 749 | 350 | 2, 348 222 437 206 397 5, 221 8, 120 
Colorado 3, 136 | 1, 167 194 | 7): 18 178 37 76 1, 216 43 323 
Connecticut 1, 796 | 496 60 | 6 | 343 (3) 49 25 83 732 2 962 
Delaware 269 28 21 | 27 (8) 17 5 19 ) ff ee 186 
District of Columbia____| 1, 025 | 8S 36 6 dG ee ; 46 18 30 649 95 2, 510 
Florida 2, 930 483 95 | 34 | 56 24 260 40 92 1, 780 66 3, 
Georgia | 3,407 377 107 | 16 | 41 192 537 79 246 1, 805 8 2,617 
Idaho } 1,012 | 208 6 | 36 17 61 18 37 538 1 73 
Illinois } 15, 876 | 3, 257 170 226 3, 445 16 700 183 538 6, 964 378 2, 703 
Indiana 5, 281 | 1, 229 495 | 49 * 606 6 294 | 89 230 2, 266 14 6, 528 
Iowa | 3, 444 1, 176 7 | 36 445 6 154 | 64 178 So 5 ere 103 
Kansas } 2, 805 | 578 199 | 30 240 215 | 65 128 1,319 3 1, 502 
Kentucky | 3, 162 | 492 $16 | | ° 58 34 454 57 200 1, 806 16 1, 750 
Louisiana | 3, 203 469 418 | 20 | 190 39 417 72 138 eg Satara 4,195 
Maine 1, 265 266 62 25 | 204 5 103 16 101 484 (3) 698 
Maryland 1, 635 322 219 15 | 193 1 101 34 106 610 35 3, 139 
Massachusetts 9, 876 2, 528 751 28 1, 296 (4) 287 O4 316 4, 543 32 5, 312 
| 
Michigan 7,912 1, 372 832 | 28 1, 059 13 438 117 339 3, 707 & 571 
Minnesota | 5, 951 | 1, 333 325 | 7) 751 42 429 70 231 2, 742 2 81 
Mississippi 2, 539 | 226 4 | 9 3 103 493 50 133 1, 518 @) 1, 211 
Missouri 7, 038 | 1,970 396 | 85 343 61 636 88 248 3, 092 118 3, 342 
Montana | 1,295 | 245 76 5 66 27 ll 21 48 695 83 
Nebraska | 2685 | 556 | 183 | 15 119 76 166 44 92 1, 388 46 98 
Nevada 211 | 61 | 3 (3) 8 1 21 3 6 109 @) 150 
New Hampshire 754 147 | 2 155 1 30 12 23 350 (3) 1,154 
New Jersey 6, 047 664 | 348 | 18 ‘871 | 1 | 267 | 69 274 3, 489 46 928 
New Mexico | 1,074 87 56 4 616 | 2 | 198 15 31 609 58 323 
| | | 
New York | 24, 963 | 3, 017 1, 600 | 73 8, 918 | 6 | 766 313 942 8, 993 334 4, 950 
North Carolina 3, 174 | 376 166 28 36 | 40 468 97 199 1, 761 3 4, 902 
North Dakota 1, 231 | 154 77 5 52 | 25 174 | 27 56 660 (*) 12 
Ohio 12,151 | 3, 143 459 81 1, 362 | 9 611 | 157 410 5, 578 340 1, 963 
Oklahoma | 4, 502 | 1, 353 | 2n6 34 52 | 20 | 649 | 81 170 1, 849 9 349 
Oregon sacs 1,729 | 431 | 2 | 11 137 | 12 | 111 | 33 59 850 3 792 
Pennsylvania | 17,674 | 2, 106 2, 282 309 3, 386 | 9} 1,161 | 216 608 7,477 31 5, 708 
Rhode Island 1, 023 139 58 2 7 160 | (3) 38 | 15 53 553 4 2, 763 
South Carolina 2, 998 127 60 7 17 | 54 | 306 | 55 182 1, 924 265 3, 804 
South Dakota 1, 295 286 33 5 71 | 83 152 | 32 48 585 (@) 34 
i | } i 
Tennessee 3, 099 407 | 267 | 18 523 8 604 | 82 205 1, 458 26 5, 404 
Texas 7, 486 1,771 | 1 | 90 97 1, 063 | 167 468 3, 800 28 9, 991 
Utah 1, 515 369 | 163 5 145 13 | 50 | 29 54 659 29 180 
Vermont... - 409 | 98 | 20 | 3 40 1 18 | 9 17 3 er 107 
Virginia 2,021 198 | 84 13 59 9 441 | 72 185 957 3 6, 938 
Washington 4, 006 1, 625 162 32 224 10 167 | 49 121 1, 526 89 4, 086 
West Virginia ___. 2, 817 265 | 212 15 115 9 362 | 42 141 1, 652 4 413 
Wisconsin...___._. } 5, 860 | 1, 218 | 482 47 806 39 360 | 85 | 252 2, 569 3 114 
Wyoming : 370 84 24 4 24 9 32 7 19 163 4 377 














! See footnotes to table 4. 


1 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. 


+ Less than $500. 


‘Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 
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5 Estimated. 

6 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

7State unemployment relief program only; includes total payments for 
medical care and hospitalization. In addition, $51,000 estimated as expended 
by local relief officials. 
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incurred for payments to recipients of old-age Obligations incurred for general relief decreased 
assistance were reported by 40 States; to families from February in 26 States. Earnings of em- 
and children receiving aid to dependent children, _ ployees on other Federal agency projects financed 


by 42 States; and to recipients of aid to the blind, from emergency funds in March declined in 27 
by 28 States. States. 


Table 13.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, March 1941 ' 




































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
N Persons 
Special types of public assistance Cases for ational Youth Other ar 
State a sistence pay- e ivilian |— Work agency F nme 
Aid to dependent receiv ments were onser- Projects | projects 
Old-age children Aid to — certified by | vation Student Out-of- | Admin- Eisneed an oa 
assist- the the Farm Corps work school | istration from os 
ance blind Security Ad- program | _ Work emergen- 
Families | Children ministration program cy funds 
Eee 2, 106,448 | 387,202 | 935,014 | 73, 421 | 21,210,000 62,092 | 244, 199 71, 106 458, 529 h717, 620 16, 972 756, 357 
SS 20, 274 5, 924 17, 119 618 2, 364 8, 099 10, 139 12, 405 11, 888 36, 792 228 8, 972 
as 8, 640 2, 444 6, 456 388 3, 184 5, 302 2, 282 2, 009 1, 725 5, 972 4 2, 737 
SS SSR 25, 603 6, 332 16, 091 1,112 4, 393 1,117 10, 434 7, 983 10, 147 33, 189 6 2, 511 
ER 153, 594 15, 740 37,732 | 7,291 82, 178 8, 876 6, 598 22, 855 20, 031 75, 109 529 51,073 
Ee 42,014 6, 384 15, 694 605 14, 440 743 2, 688 5, 464 3, 817 20, 489 273 2, 640 
Connecticut - ............- 17, 561 1, 342 3, 066 221 12, 484 1 740 3, 263 4, 044 11,170 24 7,779 
eT 2, 459 608 s ) ae 1, 184 1 258 632 1, 163 2, 554 1, 833 
District of Columbia_----- 3, 450 946 2, 869 224 Ss 701 1, 640 , 680 9, 790 702 13, 969 
2. 0 Se 37, 701 4, 344 10,835 | 2,483 8, 257 397 3, 929 5, 952 5, 251 31, 048 635 25, 997 
SE 45, 288 4, 889 12,229 1,447 6, 298 3, 848 8, 100 13, 040 3, 37, 547 126 23, 015 
AEE ES ee 9, 190 3, 015 7, 561 283 2, 346 483 918 2, 560 1, 680 9, 860 9 618 
de cniwcemaibson 44, 389 7, 486 16,613 | 7,494 144, 798 757 10, 566 26, 170 26,228 | 120,957 2, 481 16, 882 
EE ree 67, 110 17, 293 35,443 | 2,401 3 40, 560 276 4, 441 12, 713 13, 170 42, 967 116 20, 886 
SO , 555 3, 506 7,996 | 1,523 26, 698 241 2, 319 8, 626 \ 23, 663 1, 195 
1S Re 28, 297 6, 553 15, 395 | 1,404 15, 265 1, 648 3, 244 9, 563 6, 918 25, 800 14 11, 715 
- PSS ss 55, 079 4 380 J ; eee 45,900 359 7, 304 9, 799 11, 391 36, 207 124 13, 245 
0 35, 487 15, 582 41, 665 1, 204 12, 089 1, 095 6, 289 9, 739 7, 036 | | ee 29, 935 
| Ea 12, 759 1, 574 3,980 | 1,004 9, 207 161 1, 556 2,177 3, 949 8, 139 1 6, 437 
| EE Se: 18, 078 7, 000 18, 762 674 8, 752 55 1, 527 4, 265 6, 046 10, 873 342 19, 974 
Massachusetts _-___....-.- 86, 734 12, 779 31, 564 | 1, 167 48, 228 13 4, 339 12, 543 15, 796 70, 695 269 29, 665 
i clk eel 81, 160 20, 489 48,860 | 1,181 49, 255 449 6, 610 16, 038 16, 067 63, 836 &2 4,407 
“Sa 62, 808 9, 391 22, 263 970 33, 273 2, 086 6, 478 10, 198 11, 731 45, 383 22 Ws 
ae 26, 058 173 492 999 905 2, 634 7,442 8, 616 7, 624 35, 279 2 11, 960 
“RRS 110, 301 13, 317 31,029 | 3,165 24, 128 2, 674 9, 595 13,7 14, 026 57, 097 7 21, 230 
{a 12, 328 2, 598 6, 339 239 4, 187 1, 317 1, 672 3, 113 2, 464 10, 831 17 764 
SE 28, 661 5, 771 12, 923 706 9, 783 3, 711 2, 508 6, 600 5, 167 23, 806 431 1, 0&4 
PE 2, 301 107 256 17 519 20 313 302 1, 680 10 1, 143 
New Hampshire. -_.------- 6, 805 601 1, 485 321 6, 498 4) 455 1, 360 1, 098 5, 884 3 6, 285 
a 31, 199 11, 078 25, 045 753 35, 744 oh 4, 031 10, 317 13, 069 54, 216 358 31, 377 
New Mexico._..._....-.--- 4, 2, 096 5, 969 222 * 1,906 62 2, 983 2, 02 1, 677 11, 002 400 2, 825 
EE acae 121, 283 34, 035 66,896 | 2,848 6 238, 445 220 11, 569 42, 116 40,785 | 126, 319 2, 123 30, 105 
North Carolina-------.--- i 9, 784 23,627 | 1,804 5, 274 531 7, 060 12, 666 10, 619 41, 783 53 51, 006 
North Dakota ---.......--- 9, 2, 477 6, 838 230 3, 889 1, 271 2, 628 4, 533 2,772 12, 794 3 150 
Ve, EUS 135, 11, 596 31,291 | 4,022 _ 73, 995 9, 228 21, 849 21, 006 96, 113 2, 651 13, 935 
SS ae 75, 514 19, 363 44,247 | 2,168 "11, 267 747 9, 798 13, 896 8, 997 41,018 105 3, 855 
a 20, 180 2, 010 4, 736 455 8, 313 396 1, 668 4, 295 2, 998 11, 998 41 5, 800 
Pennsylvania---_-.---.-..-- 101, 097 61,827 | 154,904 | 13, 446 151, 455 322 17, 528 31,148 | 29,248 | 121, 740 282 36, 155 
Rhode Island ---..-.-..--- 6, 915 1, 278 3, 658 79 * 4, 697 3 574 1, 867 2, 808 9, 215 30 14, 790 
South Carolina --.......-- 17, 120 3, 315 9, 677 754 2, 172 955 4, 623 9, 029 9, 434 30, 582 », 220 26, 965 
South Dakota__........--- 14, 915 1, 218 2, 950 268 4, 937 5, 109 2, 297 6, 080 2, 406 12, 699 1 520 
0 ENS” TR 14,403 | 36,231 | 1,646 43, 400 149 9,124) 12,868] 12,939) 32,842 271 31, 076 
90 ~~ 4. es 10, 781 1, 972 16, 048 22, 913 25, 690 93, 355 274 71, 648 
3, 919 10, 186 187 5, 344 443 759 3, 947 2, 900 10, 97 208 1, 457 
6 1,719 145 2, 349 15 278 1, 273 751 | eee 888 
4, 155 12, 414 1, 038 6, 075 163 6, 660 9, 586 10, 430 , 21 51, 766 
5, 025 11, 913 1, 14, 572 673 2, 523 6, 524 | 5, 870 22, 097 650 26, 438 
8, 872 24, 003 12, 183 126 5, 462 7, 195 | 6, 698 32, 212 68 3, 162 
12, 727 28,999 | 2,600 37, 314 1,720 5, 432 12, 773 12, 067 41, 297 18 1, 336 
742 1, 840 145 1, 527 415 | 481 | 836 1, 074 2, 882 25 3, 145 
1 See footnotes to table 5. * Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State — because data are agency to be insignificant. 
estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or ’ Represents 5,213 cases aided under program administered by State 
burial only. board of public welfare, and 6,054 cases aided by county commissioners; 
3 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- amount of duplication believed to be large. 
zation, and/or burial only. § State unemployment relief program only; includes an unknown number of 
4 Estimated. cases receiving medical care and/or hospitalization only. In addition, 2,700 
’ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. cases estimated to have been aided by local relief officials 
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Statistics for Urban Areas, March 1941 


Total expenditures slightly above previous month 
but considerably below March 1940.—In March 
1941, total expenditures for public and private 
aid in 116 urban areas in the United States amount- 
ed to $83.6 million, an increase of 1.8 percent from 
the February total but a decrease of 14.0 percent 
from expenditures for March 1940 (tables 14 
and 15). Of the total amount expended, $38.9 
million or 46.5 percent represented earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the 
WPA; $23.1 million or 27.7 percent, payments 
to recipients of the special types of public assist- 
ance; and $20.7 million or 24.8 percent, general 
relief from public funds. Private assistance 
amounted to $872,000, only 1.0 percent of total 
payments. 

The largest increase from February, in terms of 
both the actual amount and the percentage, 


Table 14.—Public and private assistance and earnings 
of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, 


March 1941 
[Corrected to May 20, 1941] 









































Percentage | Percentage distribu- 
} change tion 
| from— 
Type of funds Amount ! 
Feb- Feb- 
March! March March 
ruary ruary 
1941 1940 | 194] 1941 1940 
Total...........-....|$83, 558, 206 |-+1.8 |—14.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
re | 82, 686, 296 41.8 |-141 | 99.0| 990] 991 
Special types of public 
assistance ?__ ...-| 23,080,194 | —.2 |4+13.6] 27.7 | 28.2 21.0 
Old-age assistance __. 16, 187,313 |4+1.1 [412.1 19.4 | 19.5 14.9 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren ? ; 6, 098, 303 |—3.6 |+19.1 7.3 we 5.3 
Aid to the blind ?__._. 794, 578 | +.1 | +49 1.0 1.0 .8 
General relief *__._.__. \* 20, 728,078 | —.2 |—21.1 24.8 | 25.3 27.1 
WPA earnings §_._. | 38, 878,024 |+4.1 |—21.7 46.5 | 45.5 51.0 
i= ————SS| = _Y_ SS |S = _———S | SS 
Private * | 7 871,910 |*+2.6/'-81 | 1.0] 1.0} p) 








! Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to 
obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, 
and hospitalization. 

* Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

+ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘ Includes $5,422 administered by private agencies. 

§ Data from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. 

* Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

"Includes $1,617 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$136,153 of which $131,795 represents expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Chart 6.—Payments to recipients of the types of 
public assistance in 116 urban areas, 1929— 
March 1941 
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occurred in earnings under projects operated by 
the WPA—4.1 percent. Payments for old-age 
assistance rose 1.1 percent and payments for 
aid to the blind 0.1 percent. Aid to dependent 
children decreased 3.6 percent and general relief 
0.2 percent. The comparatively small amount 
expended for assistance from private funds was 
2.6 percent greater than in February. 

The largest decrease from March 1940, 21.7 
percent, was in earnings on projects operated by 
the WPA. A decrease of 21.1 percent was 
reported in obligations incurred for general 
relief from public funds. Assistance payments 
from private funds also were less than in the pre- 
vious year. Total payments for the special 
types of public assistance, on the other hand, 
were 13.6 percent larger than in March 1940. 
Monthly assistance payments for old-age assistance 
were 12.1 percent greater; for aid to dependent 
children, 19.1 percent; and for aid to the blind, 
4.9 percent. 

The change from February in aggregate ex- 
penditures for all areas combined reflects increases 
in 60 and decreases in 56 of the 116 urban areas. 
In 20 areas, increases from February were 10 
percent or more. Decreases of 10 percent or 
more were reported for 7 areas. 
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Table 15.-—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, March 1941 


[Corrected to May 20, 1941] 





| 


Public funds 



































State and urban area Area included Total) -——————— — 
Aid to 
Old-age 
| Total | assistance | dependent 
| 
Alabama: 
Birmingham___________ .| County | $338,255 | $337,714 $22,370 | $22, 668 
ke SE ae | OS | 185, 604 185, 204 7, 194 2, 070 
California: } 
an Meees. ...........- —— We _.| 5, 508,995 | 5, 480,349 | 2, 381, 133 260, 994 
| = ae ...do | 1,044, 237 | 1,040,953 | 328, 870 50, 570 | 
Sacramento... ........-- ..do 306, 671 304, 806 142, 291 21, 827 | 
SS ae | 6579, 888 578, 938 301, 500 30, 105 | 
ae Peeeee.......-....)-.... do 1, 331, 941 | 1,313, 396 440, 594 58, 263 | 
Colorado: Denver. _____-__-- ..do | 724, 193 721, 456 321, 039 63, 543 | 
Connecticut: | | 
Bridgeport. --- __-__- ....| City. | 141,435 | 139, 376 39, O86 6, 047 | 
_ | Sa ....do 1 219, 578 59, 357 | 7, 207 | 
New Britain...........- |.....do } 41, 558 41, 254 13, 450 | 2, 246 | 
New Haven..-__.....__-- } do 200, 811 197, 723 58, 228 7, 590 
Delaware: Wilmington-- | County 160, 575 158, 004 17, 790 12, 784 
Dist. of Col.: Washington___| City 756, 198 736, 776 89, 232 35, 577 
Florida: 
Jacksonville. __._- County 360, 721 359, 67 48, 402 9, 823 
Miami __. eee do 146, 727 139, 892 38, 737 11, 752 
Georgia: Atlanta _. do.’ | 479, 626 471, 992 41, 968 23, 427 
Illinois: 
Chicago | do | 7, 115, 041 | 7,029. 931 | 1,314, 280 79, 259 
Springfield do 323, 389 320, 702 58, 752 2, 595 
Indiana: | | 
Evansville do 319, 331 318, 469 44, 132 23, 564 
Fort Wayne do 181, 041 178, 981 46, 111 20, 983 
Indianapolis do 608, 544 600, 897 139, 438 70, 664 
South Bend do 196, 840 196, 406 41, 169 20, 805 
I Terre Haute do 252, 475 251, 206 60, 495 24, 274 
owa: 
Des Moines. - - - do_- | 451, 696 450, 677 98, 543 3, 619 
Sioux City do | 199,547 | 198,829 49, 280 4, 823 
Kansas: | 
Kansas City do | 255, 752 255, 528 7, 228 16, 537 | 
Topeka... do | 135, 902 134, 799 21, 197 8, 201 
Wichita__-____. do | 264, 963 264, 057 47. 090 19, 314 | 
Kentucky: Louisville do | 275,091 269, 733 41, 825 15, 281 | 
Louisiana: | } 
New Orleans - Parish 999, 990 990, 420 87, 116 131, 370 
Shreveport. __- do 78, 786 78, 621 24, 457 22, 358 
Maine: Portland _- City 130, 540 129, 003 18, 444 4, 617 
Maryland: Baltimore do | 635, 916 625, 057 162, 825 126, 034 
Massachusetts: | 
Boston do 2, 331, 715 | 2, 257, 432 484, 385 275, 938 
Brockton _. do 231,443 | 227,014 62, 041 8, 657 
Cambridge do 255, 849 252. 415 51, 879 27, 469 
Fall River do 311, 269 311, 101 59, 690 13, 254 
Lawrence do 151, 061 150, 330 47, 502 5, 990 
Lowell do | 265, 876 264, 101 72, 111 16, 753 
Lynn...-- | do | 263, 183 260, 099 80, 055 12, 274 
Malden. _. ones do | 127,175 27, 112 34, 387 7, 389 
New Bedford_.__..______| do 279. 670 278, 237 81, 689 3, 099 
Newton do 80,972 | 79, 162 21,817 10, 028 
Springfield ae ™ 307,302 | 305, 387 91, 649 23, 546 
Worcester... ..._-- ar - 349, 927 346, 155 105, 283 29, 067 
Michigan: | 
Detroit. . | County 2, ! 2, 843, 942 277, 132 384, R80 
Flint a og | do . 375 287, 158 55, 908 28, 36 
Grand Rapids_- do 399, 168 398, 763 110, 036 30, 967 
Pontiac | do 199,654 | 199, 516 51, 675 26. 752 
Sagiraw_. do 139,964 | 139, 592 | 31, 119 18, 161 
Minnesota: 
Duluth ‘ do 607,609 | 602,901 | 99, 365 | 38, 454 
Minneapolis do 1, 227,960 | 1.219.417 | 285,358 | 56, 736 
St. Paul do 722, 311 717, 204 109, 992 | 29, 212 
Missouri: 
Kansas City do 712, 861 701,591 | 209,354 28 324 
St. Louis City and county | 1, 400.054 | 1,378,065 | 297, 785 93, 168 
Nebraska: Omaha County 523, 045 513, 153 91.717 41, 418 
New Jersey’ | 
Jersey City__- City 226, 987 226, 519 | 29, 069 26, 754 
Newark. do 802, 595 797, 888 69, 632 67,914 
Trenton do 147. 690 146, 166 18, 145 14. 198 
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$855 
137 


165, 733 


24, 
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13, 
26, 
4, 
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Nye 


esr 


he 


867 
, 662 
299 
483 
769 


S47 

, 023 
Wy 

, 091 


5, 463 


181 
631 
830 


688 
451 


706 
403 
OSD 
056 


247 


045 
, 937 


389 
408 
106 


169 


1, 024, 


56, 





w 


~3 
i 


General 
relief? 


3, 702 


927 


970 


231 


761 


, 034 | 


3, 827 


609 
P05 


| WPA 


| earnings ¢ 





, 682 | 


955 | 


1 


w 


— 


$285, 119 


174, 966 | 


, 647, 519 
516, 552 
104, 250 


181, 522 | 


588, 652 
265, 337 


60, 740 
70, 515 
20, 445 
75, 197 
102, 564 
549, 450 


202, 194 
80. 574 
380, 083 


. 214, 858 
199, 632 


192, 330 
82, 322 

299, 943 
95, 73 
142, 245 


2A, 823 
77, 340 


75, 886 
93, 321 
124, 258 
179, 623 


, 100, 266 
128, 650 
84, 108 
176, 014 
64, 375 
127, 238 
117, 328 
54, 179 
143, 400 
26, 292 
120, 718 
121, 562 


, 383, 279 





161, 538 | 


187, 720 
90, 610 
62, 694 


$21, 751 
589, 996 
389, 689 


346, 966 
841, 437 
350, 464 


93, 900 
373, 880 
90, 122 


Private 
| funds § 


$541 


85, 


a) 


— 


_ 


on 


w 


310 








Percentage 
change in 
total from— 
Febru-| M 
ary iy 
1941 | 940 
—7.4| —27.8 
+18.1 | +384 
+2.6 —61 
—2.4 —24.0 
—1.2 —5.5 
+.5 —15.5 
—2.0 —24.0 
—22.2 —14.5 
—7.6 —39.7 
+2.7 —2.8 
—8.8 —40.9 
—1.1 —32.9 
—.2 —6.8 
+2.5 —9.7 
+9.1 |) —17.7 
+6.4 | +.6 
—7.3 —17.5 
+.1 —20.5 
+20.3 +7.4 
+20. 8 —10.5 
+.5 —27.8 
+.9 — 26.4 
+1.2 — 25.7 
—3.7 —W.8 
—9.7 —2.1 
—.1 —9.2 
—8.5 —9.8 
—1.8 —&3 
+11.9 +2.5 
+1.4 —14.8 
+3.5 —9.9 
+6. 1 +29. 5 
+30. 0 +3.0 
—.2 —24.2 
—3.3 —18.2 
+18.0 +11 
—4.6 —19.7 
+19.6 —15.3 
—6.5 —22.6 
—10.6 — 25.0 
—1.7 —14.3 
—3.9} —10.2 
+18.2| —22.9 
—1.6 —17.3 
6.7 —21.3 
10.3 —23. 4 
—2.7 —13.4 
—8.1 —22.4 
+4.6 —10.9 
—6.4 —21.8 
—3.0 —19.5 
+] —18.9 
2.2 —13.1 
+7.3 ) -.1 
+99) —24.9 
—1.7 ] —9.3 
+892 —4.5 
} 
ao; 32.4 
—1.4 —22.4 
5.1 —163 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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sete Table 15.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration, by urban area, March 1941—Continued 
{Corrected to May 20, 1941] 
—_ | P wee 
ercen 
Be | Public funds change in 
. total from— 
i— , : Private 
State and urban area | Area included 7S! ee ee tae funds § 
om | Total Old-age | 4 cm a. - General | WPA Febru-| March 
40 | assistance | .niidren?| blind? relief? | earnings ¢ tA 1940 
New York: | 
n Albany -. ee $239,814 | $237, 681 $32, 306 $9, 010 $1, 158 $50,401 | $135, 216 $2,133 | —0.8 (*) 
27.8 Buffalo i ctatedities 1, 048, 196 | 1,032,991 121, 274 61, 004 3, 636 540, 114 306, 963 15, 205 —Lil —2.5 
aah New Rochelle apa: 85,803 | ' 85,460] 14, 208 8, 401 0| 56,613 6, 247 4m | +67) —18.1 
~6, New York fe _...|16, 264, 746 |16, 044, 008 | 1,621, 186 | 1,004,470 44, 098 | 6,345,105 | 6,939, 239 220, 648 +4.0 —3.0 
ny Niagara Falls isinsvncctl 73,035 | 72,423 | ° 10,861 8, 419 154 44, 803 8, 186 612| —3.7| —329 
bes 0 Rochester ‘ | —— 618, 030 614,256 | 135,875 42,017 2, 544 316, 677 117, 143 3,774 +18 —12.7 
; 15. 5 Syracuse ‘ County........ 443, 418 439, 506 81, 675 21, 570 1, 389 205, 997 128, 875 3,912) +5.5 —14.7 
me ae . scant: Gs tdadeas 131, 802 129, 267 33, 080 11, 999 396, 52, 204 31, 588 2, 535 —2.5 —22.7 
145 SSS unasens 212, 881 211, 415 | 20, 879 17, 241 556 107, 339 65, 400 1,466 | +1.5) —15.8 
: North Carolina: 
39.7 Asheville “ County......... 91, 483 91, 483 14,744 7, 226 67 2, 276 66, 567 |....... —11.6| —3%4.7 
20.8 Charlotte do 106, 210 105, 627 | 7, 889 8, 104 1, 204 5, 453 72, 887 +7.7 —4.5 
40 ; Greensboro do 86, 390 86, 305 | 17, 564 9, 359 1, 057 586 57, 739 85 —5.9 ~IL1 
32.9 Winston-Salem P do 117, 292 116, 552 | 15, 197 7,624 821 10, 469 82, 441 740 -.3 —13.6 
Ohio: 
>) Akron = 619,981 | 617, 251 95, 333 14, 315 2, 088 86,955 | 418,610 2,730| +6.6| —324 
\7 Canton do sated 263, 576 263, 342 102, 047 14, 280 1, 883 27, 537 117, 505 —2.9 —33.3 
17.7 Cincinnati | do : 966, 704 950, 009 232, 698 40, 881 5, 109 231, 538 439, 873 16, 605 +3.5 11.0 
+6 Cleveland do _......| 2, 222,682 | 2,179,075 264, 092 106, 779 9, 099 556,013 | 1, 243, 092 43, 607 +1.8 —30.7 
175 Columbus do 684, 241 681, 692 199, 372 24, 268 7,016 120, 675 330, 361 2,549 | +40) —15.9 
vs Dayton ee P 424, 854 423, 361 147, 251 15, 190 2, 525 62, 080 196, 315 1, 493 —1.6 —22.6 
as Springfield | ~~ do 121,500 | 120,645 56, 417 5,677 1, 322 6, 807 50, 422 $945 | +3.3| —30.2 
~ Toledo do__..- 715,334 | 714,674 153,609 18, 557 5, 007 93,968 | 443, 533 6660| +4.1| —9.0 
rid Youngstown |-----do "| 286,840 | 286, 254 59, 425 16, 385 3, 870 35,565 | 171,009 +.7| —26.7 
10.5 Oklahoma: Tulsa | do 238, 304 231, 236 91, 625 21, 821 2, 800 4, 752 110, 238 7,158 | +3.0 +1.5 
7 8 Oregon: Pesmend do ; 542, 643 | Al, 169 171, 217 25, 120 4, 805 * 82, 030 257, 997 1,474) +11) —14.3 
on Pennsy!vania: 
- Allentown |_....do _.| 180,135 | 138,588] 25,680] 16, 280 6,160} 15,200] 75, 280 7 | —1.5| —28.2 
20.8 Altoona | do... 319,420 | 319,320 33, 288 34, 924 6, 878 33, 066 211, 164 100 | +19.5 | +18.9 
, Bethlehem — hase do ‘ : 163, 542 162, 646 26, 525 16, 364 5, 787 20, 160 93, 810 —4.0 —.4 
20.1 Chester ‘ | ee 177, 807 175, 714 32, 844 26, 253 8, 277 16, 893 91, 447 2, 003 +1.2 —26.0 
~9. 2 Erie eS 228, 770 228, 615 52, 306 34, 110 8, 104 29, 087 104, 918 9155 | —3.1 —20.8 
y Johnstown Rea 346, 820 346, 229 36, 235 44, 569 7, 722 36, 769 220, 501 | +18.4 +5.1 
~9.8 Philadelphia a 3, 485, 270 | 3, 447, 368 464, 343 705, 465 76, 437 | 1,135,879 | 1,065, 244 637,902 —7.2 —16.8 
“8.3 Pittsburgh } do...........| 2,842,684 | 2,825, 197 267, 057 336, 632 39, 140 712, 938 | 1, 469, 430 17,487 | +19.9| —13.9 
2 5 Reading | do ae 315, 521 314, 006 47,190 29, 101 9, 566 46, 566 181, 583 1,515 | —10.6 —16.2 
“4 a Scranton do a 751, 358 748, 265 78, 619 108, 711 12, 502 294, 022 250, 411 63,003 —4.1 —12.8 
: Wilkes-Barre ae 957,849 | 956,314 89, 311 154, 561 17, 150 286, 816 408, 476 1, 535 -.4 —13.0 
-9.9 Rhode Island: Providence City a 395, 072 389, 558 63, 731 22, 604 768 115, 470 186, 805 5, 514 —2.7 —22.6 
29. 5 South Carolina: Charleston._.| County . 167, 411 166, 872 | 8, 904 4,956 701 2, 630 149, 681 ¢ 539 16.2 —4.5 
~ Tennessee: | | 
ts Knoxville aa ee 134,843 | 134,843} 18,008] 21, 064 809 2,304} 92,568 |........... -14.5| 37.8 
Memphis shee 232547 | 228,220| 51,335 | 25,490 3, 183 733 | 147, 488 43i8'| 47.4] -36.7 
18.2 T Nashville | do 225, 847 224, 281 41,914 27, 657 2, 679 2,741 149, 200 1, 566 +2.1 —15.5 
F exas: 
ay Dallas do..... 491,287 | 487,027 | 121, 663 693 14,189 | 350, 482 4, 260 t39 +27.0 
15 3 FE! Paso do 102,035 | 101,682 11, 238 ; 18 90, 353 53.3 —6.5 
22 6 Fort Worth | do 322,576 | 321,796 83, 388 = chica 9, 117 229, 291 780 | +6.4| —13.9 
on 0 Houston s | do 320, 514 325, 931 95, 196 i oe : 22, 895 207, 840 3,583 | —2.6 —1.7 
14 5 San Antonio | , ae 323,824 | 318,700 90, 194 |_. ‘ ; babii 228, 515 6, 115 —1.2 —9.9 
02 Utah: Salt Lake City ae ants 513, 060 | 511,101 | 132,925} 70, 341 1,632} 90,389} 215,814) 1,950/ +10.9/ +8.9 
> rginia: 
oH Norfolk | City 97,002 | 96,151 10, 352 6, 226 863 2,104 | 76,606 O41) +5.6| +40 
1 3 Richmond do ee 194,854 | 188, 448 15, 264 9, 238 1, 150 14,506 | 148,200; "6,406 | +13.2| +111 
x 4 Roanoke do 33, 202 33, 202 5, 188 3, 798 467 1,931 , ig SR +14.6 | +38.6 
ae Washington: 
13.4 Seattle ...| County .. ei 918, 207 | 913, 673 451, 421 40, 464 8, 639 96, 586 316, 563 4,534 | +30.5 +11.2 
» 4 Tacoma do.. : 341,138 | 341,138 170, 883 17,175 2, 610 27, 208  §.. ae am .| +11.8 —22.9 
10 9 wen Virginia: Huntington do... 155, 239 154, 777 | 12, 429 6, 967 991 7,109 127, 281 $462 | +8.2 —3.5 
‘ isconsin: 
— Kenosha. __.... ae = | 140,973} 140,857 | 30, 294 16, 931 1, 333 31, 187 61, 112 116| 41.3] —27.6 
me Madison -_..--. do eer 238,262 | 237,653 53, 070 29, 515 1, 226 39, 326 114, 516 609 —-.1 —13.2 
18. 9 Milwaukee. -- —_ ee os] 1, 565,017 | 1, 554,972 251, 556 115, 044 9,714 422, 217 756, 441 10, 045 +.8 —2.2 
31 Racine i ie do...........| 127,113 | 126, 266 32, 060 | 18, 833 996 , 53, 400 847 | —1.5| —30.2 
-.1 
49 ' Excludes cost cf administration, of materials, equipment, and other items employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all 
9 3 incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for pay-roll periods ended during month. Data are not available for these areas 
48 assistance programs include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated by the 
sa obligations incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, YPA, 
2 4 and hospitalization. § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
> 4 ? Includes data for areas in States with plans approved by the Social Se- 6 Includes estimate. 
63 } curity Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 7 Includes Fulton and DeKalb Counties. 
ask Security Act * Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
—= ‘Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- * Estimated. 
tered on basis of need. 1” Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
‘ Data from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of persons " Data for city of Richmond and for Chesterfield and Henrico Counties. 
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EMPLOYM™MENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 


Employment continues at a high level, but the 
spring expansion has been less than anticipated. 
Many plants have not been able to add employees 
because of shortages of key skilled workers and 
scarcities of machinery and raw materials, par- 
ticularly metals. 

Steel and aluminum predominate among the 
metals which are reported as not available in 
sufficient quantities in many plants which would 
otherwise be hiring large numbers of workers. 
Some local public employment offices report that 
nondefense manufacturing employment is being 
curtailed by plants whose raw materials have been 
held up because they lack priority rights, and 
some of the larger defense factories have found 
that failure to extend priorities to their smaller 
subcontractors is preventing maximum production. 

General shortages of skilled workers are reported 
to exist in only a small number of occupations. 
Most of the shortages are localized, although some 
of the stringencies are general over fairly wide 
areas. Secondary shortages of agricultural, cleri- 
cal, domestic, and service workers are developing 
because workers in these fields are leaving for jobs 
in factories. 

Out of 394 selected defense occupations, the 
number with shortages of registrants in relation 
to anticipated demand has decreased from 87 to 
78 in April. In this same group there has been 
a 2.1-percent increase in the total number of 
workers available for placement through public 
employment offices. Major factors in this in- 
crease are the recent special registration program, 
the registration of job seekers who have com- 
pleted public or private vocational training 
courses, and the release of construction workers 
as a result of the completion of cantonments in 
some parts of the country. 

Upgrading of workers to higher skills and re- 
placement with unskilled or semiskilled workers 
are increasing, and the defense vocational training 
program is turning out a steady supply of persons 
newly trained in important industrial skills. These 
sources should be able to supplement the available 
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supply of skilled workers sufficiently to meet the 
greater part of the demand. However, a scarcity 
of persons available for training courses is reported, 
particularly in New England, New York, the 
Great Lakes region, and California. Considerable 
attention has therefore been given by local em- 
ployment offices to the registration of high-school 
seniors who will graduate this summer. High- 
school graduates are expected to fill many openings 
both in training schools and factories. In New 
England, however, it is reported that, despite this 
additional supply, there will still be a shortage of 
trainees late in the summer. 

Demand for construction workers has decreased 
slightly, after the exceptional expansion of the 
fall and winter months. Major cantonments, air- 
ports, and other military construction projects are 
well advanced, and many are already completed. 
Much additional plant construction has also been 
finished. However, the demand for building work- 
ers to start construction of additional defense 
undertakings, new factories, residences, and hous- 
ing projects is still large enough to assure workers of 
further employment with little lag between jobs. 

The steadiness of demand for construction 
workers is aggravating the shortage of farm hands, 
because a large proportion of the unskilled labor 
now employed on defense construction was re- 
cruited from migrants normally employed as 
agricultural laborers. Even with the rise in farm 
wages, the supply of farm labor is reported to be 
inadequate, and reports from some _ sections 
predict that the shortage of hands may cause 
harvest losses. Unusually early spring planting 
in the Southeast and in California has accentuated 
the scarcity of agricultural workers. 


Review of the Month 


More job placements were made during April 
1941 than in any month since June 1936, and less 
was paid in unemployment benefits than in any 
month since October 1939. Complete placements 
totaled 443,000, a gain of 18 percent over March 
1941 and 50 percent over April 1940. 

Unemployment benefits totaling $27 million 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-April 1941 
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were paid to a weekly average of 590,000 workers, 
39 percent fewer than in April 1940. At least 1.1 
million persons received one or more benefit pay- 
ments during April 1940, prior to the initiation of 
the national defense program; this April the com- 
parable figure was only 702,000. 


Placement Activities 


More than 1.1 million individuals were placed 
in jobs during the first 4 months of this year, a 
gain of approximately 68 percent over the same 
period of 1940. Despite the success of the national 
campaign to register all available workers, which 
had been in progress 2 weeks at the end of April, 
the number of persons actively seeking work 
through public employment offices had decreased 
slightly from the end of March to a point near the 
January 1941 level. 

Every State except Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and North Carolina reported 
increases in complete placements over March 
(table 1). In these six States, completion of 
defense construction projects slackened the de- 
mand for workers. The greatest relative gain in 
placements took place in Montana, with an ad- 
vance of 115 percent. Gains of more than 60 
percent occurred in Alaska, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. Substantial 
increases were also reported by most of the leading 
industrial States; in Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Wisconsin, from 21 to 41 percent more jobs 
were filled than in March. All but seven States 
filled more jobs this April than last; Maine, 
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Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia reported placements of at 
least twice the volume made last April. 

Supplementary placements declined 14 percent 
from March to 45,800, the lowest volume since 
April 1940. The decrease is unusual for this 
season of the year and arises from the slackening 
in such placements on defense construction 
projects. 

Of the total complete placements made in April, 
some 266,700, or 21,700 more than in March, were 
expected to last longer than a month. The propor- 
tion of regular to total placements, however, 
dropped from 65 to 60 percent, the lowest propor- 
tion for any month so far in 1941. Although the 
decline in the proportion of regular jobs was much 
larger than usual for April, the proportion is above 
that of preceding years. Among the States 
making more than 5,000 placements during April, 
in which the proportion of regular placements 
dropped more than 8 points, were Illinois, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennessee. 

For the first 4 months of 1941 as a whole, 
approximately two-thirds of the 1.5 million place- 
ments were expected to last longer than a month, 
in contrast to somewhat more than half in the 
same period last year. At least 80 percent of all 
placements in Hawaii, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina were expected to last 
longer than a month. The proportion of regular 
placements in these States was virtually as high 
in January-April 1940, except in North Carolina, 
Hawaii, and Louisiana; in these three States large- 
scale defense-construction placements were re- 
sponsible for the higher proportions this year. 
As in previous months, less than half the place- 


Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939—April 1941 
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ments made in Arkansas, the District of Colum- 170,000 by women (table 2). Placements of men 
bia, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Utah during — were 56 percent greater than those made in April 
April were regular. 1940, while placements of women were 43 percent 
In April 274,000 jobs were filled by men and higher. The increase for men over the same month 


Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, April 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 








































































































Complete placements Applications received Active file 
rapes eae a arbeitiallanaschonsonepmtass = — — —— —|—-— : simone 
| | | P 
: . - | : | Percentage 
April 1941 January-April 1941 | Total New change 
| from— 
Social S it my A eh ee ———| Supple-|—— od ae renee | , — 
ocial Security — | men- | 
rd region and Percentage | tary | Number} 
State change | Total Regular ate | as of 
from— | I aaa | Percent- | Percent-| 4), 30 
eves POET DCE MT (a ae age | age | hy lM 
Num- ] (over 1 | | I emia change | Num- | change 7 Apr. 
ber month) am | Den [ Ber ber from 1941 bv 
’ : change r pe | March March 
March} April ee i Num-} cent 1941 | "19041 
| 1941 | 1940 | j | ber | of 
| eek anuary= | PEF | otal | | | | 
April 1940 | 
| | | } 
Ne 443, 186) +17. 8) +50. 5| 266, 747) 1, 526, 992 +58. 7/993, 552) 65.1) 45, 817/1, 825, 010 +13. 6) 786, 213 +10. 1/5, 006,841) —1.4)-10.3 
Region I: | 
Connecticut. 9, 495; +22.8) +82. s| 6, 850 31, 494 +89. 8} 23,531) 74.7 89 21, 711 —3. al 8, 314) +2.4| 41, 895|—16. 2/—49.5 
Maine_. 3, 828) +27. 8|+-185. 4) 3, 257 10, 603 +110. 2} 8,604) 81.1) 91 11, 625 —15.5) 3,573) -12.7) 35,085) —4. 4)—25.8 
Massachusetts. _| 9, 467) +27.6|+177.4| 7,740| 29, 262 +126. 2) 23,419} 80. 0) 90! 60. 199 +9. 1) 24,685) = —21.8) 172, 290|—17.3) —9.3 
New Hampshire 1,907) +38.4) +38.4) 1,341 6, 673 +12.5) 5,078) 76.1 111 6, 501 —2.9 1,751} +13.0} 17,081) —9.4/—31.5 
Rhode Island_.-| 2,440) +26.8|+256.2) 1,976 7, 776 +207. 7 7] 6,411} 82.4) 0} 12,112 —.5| 6,612) +5.6| 43,378) +1.3/+10.0 
> ee. -.--| 1,208] +39. 2) +63. 5 636 3, 717 +43. 0 _ 56. 1) 24; 3,002 —.5) 1, 7 +33. 5 9, 607) —20.1)—47.7 
egion IT: } | } | | | 
——— pent 48, 596) +27.5/+115.9| 25,829) 153, 353 +87. 5) 84, a0) 55.0) 1,687) 284,127} +21.0) 113, 570} +5.0| 576, 163) +7. 3-183 
on : | | | | 
Delaware........| 1,560) +39.2) +53.4 666 5, 123 +58. 0! 2,621) 51.2 30 2,995, —15 6| 967, —15.3 9, 935; —11. 3) -28.6 
New Jersey -- --- 15, 527; +2.2| +77.8| 9,722) 54, 544 +59. 3) 33,672} 61.7 31 54, 743 —.2} 23,129 +.6) 191,496) —5.6|—28.3 
Pennsylvania -__| 20,687) +31. 2) +63.5) 14,073) 65, 195 +59. 1) 46,048) 70.6 644) 134, 041 +8.9} 46,912) —12.5) 339, 630/—11.8) —43 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Col__.- 5, 854) +18.6) +64.8) 2,721 20, 028 +60.4) 9,343 46. 6 6 11, 948 —13.1 4, 260) —1.8 25, 448) —11. 6|—31.3 
Maryland.___. 6, 388; +18.9) +86.0) 4,280) 20,828 +80.0) 14,445) 69. 4) l 21, 641 —11.5) 9Q, 664) —.5| 35, 796|—33. 1|—51.9 
North Carolina _| 14, 936) —28.5|+134.9} 11,624) 84, 862 +277. 2) 75,595} 89.1} 2,189) 35,062 +6.7) 16, 304| +13.4| 74,321) —20.6)—14.7 
Virginia 10,939} +1. 2/+126.6) 8,215) 38,816 +149. u| 30,269; 78.0 112) 36,365) +58.5| 17,155) +43.7|) 59,630\4+19.6) +.6 
West Virginia___| 4,044) +15.7| +55. 2) 2 243 13, 480 +51.2} 8,733] 64.8! 268; 30,954) +67.9) 8,231) +57.4) 74, 289|+14.2) —8.2 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky-__-_- 4, 103) +58.5| +49.9) 2,465) 12,490 +56.1| 8, 375) 7.0 77 19, 581 —8.9} 10,673 —9.3) 89,826) —6.6) —32.2 
Michigan 15, 226; +30.0| +47. 7) 9. 649) 46,441 +41. 2) 31,164) 67.1 142) 59,675 —23.6| 25,827) —16.3| 178,022) +1.9|—28.6 
| te 26, 861) +41.0) +72.9) 13,730) 78,718 +65. 1) 45, 020! as 453) 78,849) +13.1) 34,377) = +16.5) 277,004/—12.5)—11.1 
Region VI | 
Tilinois_----- 23, 962} +21.4) +66.6) 14,029) 77, 133) +58. 8} 48,520} 62.9) 1,453) 69,807) —16.9| 35, 139) —2.0} 279,937; +4. 7|+37.2 
Indiana -___-__- 15, 244) +36.5) +85.0) 9,815) 43,965) + 65.0} 29, 44] 67.9} 1,192) 43,607 +-26.3} 27,524 +39.6| 196,226 +6. 1/+19.3 
Wisconsin _____- 9,910) +32.7| +51.9) 5,725) 30, 216) +43.9) 18,446) 61.0) 323; 26,911 +4.4) 11,540 2.4) 102,990) —5.6/—15.8 
Region VII: | | | | | 
Alabama _-_____- 4, 533) +43.4| +26.5 3,210) 14, 588| +9. 7} 10, 709) 73. 4) 147} 39, 491 +9. 6) 20, 489) +-22.7| 114,897) +9.5) —7.2 
Florida___- 4,117] —23.2} +47.4| 2,649} 27, 457] +123. 1] 21,532} 78. 4 108} 36,150) 9 +16.7) 22,713) +13.5) 97, 532) +7 “+088 
eorgia _-_-__-- 9, 616} +38.0) +14.3) 6,169) 31, 289) +12.8) 21,074) 67.4 134} 36,4890) +28.1) 18,686) +15.4) 107,728) —7.5|—25.7 
Mississippi_---- 3,989) +4.0) —15.2; 3,068) 12,356 —10.5| 9,928) 80.3 256 39, 176) +120.2| 19,814) +177.9) 68, 109) +16. 5|+27 7.8 
South Carolina__| 6,117) +37.3) +83.4) 4,432) 28,912 +162. 8) 24,625) 85.2 164] 20,213) +63. 1] 10,558) +61.7| 49,300) +8.9/+13.2 
Tennessee___-_- 8, 309) +13.7| +81.8) 5,740) 30,687 +98. 6) 23,742) 77.4 291} 30,755} +320} 21,200) +30.4) 129,320) +3.1) +80 
Resin VIII: | | | 
aa 8, 981) +29. 7) +23. 4) , 544] 25, 819 +18.8) 14,353) 55.6 820| 23,036) +25.3) 6,633} +14.8] 66,506] —5. 2\—24.6 
Minnesota - - -- -. 7, 798) +79.0) +46.8) 4,418) 20, 085) +31. 6) 11,850) 59.0) 327; 35,806) +17.9) 14,043) +424) 111,885) —1.6;—2&.7 
Nebraska - 3, 589] +64.9| +7.7| 2,004 8, 834 +8.7| 5,166) 58.5) 67, 16,605, +69.0) 2,966) 9-122) 50,907] +7.2)+14.1 
North Dakota___| 2,698] +64.0) +19.6| 1, 657 6, 820 +29.5) 3,829) 56.1) 3 5, 778) +9.9) 1,980) +162) 29,215) —4.3) —6.2 
South Dakota___| 1,596] +62.0| +12.5 850 4, 209 +17.3) 2,063) 49. 0} 72 5,194) —3.0 — +25.3} 23,209) —7.5|-22.7 
Region IX: | ex. 
Arkansas____-__- 5,604) —9.2) —8.6 2,071; 22,873 +61.3) 9,648) 42.2 553} 19,012) +21.3) 10, 834] +43.4) 61, 519) +49. 9) +17.6 
Kansas _.-| 6,848) +16.1) +52.1) 3,008) 23,107 +85. 1} 12,306) 53. 2! 408| 23, 501] +4.3) 8,941) +3.6) 65, 550) +2.7| +2.6 
Missouri... ____- 12, 838} —15.3| +35.0| 7,914) 56,761 +115. 4) 44,476) 78.4) 1,119) 71,156) + =+49.9) 21, 560 +1.7| 217, 633)+14. 3)/+19.3 
a _| 4,116 +12. 9) —44.4 1, 796 13, 672 —23.2| 6,458) 47.2) 2,106) 23, 942! +3.8} 10, 856) +.8) 64,089)+11 2) 90.0 
ion A: | | | | | | | | | | 
Louisiana - 4,926; —16.1| +36.9) 3, 4071 23, 699 +60. 2) 19,099; 80.6) 3,296) 26,815) +413.0) 10, 391, 1.0) 92, 220] —23. 1)+11.1 
New Mexico... 1,391) +20.8| —7.8| 1,034) 5, 473 24.9) 4,235) 77.4 140} 5, 684 —3.4| 2,075) -—22.8) 24, 501| —17. 2| —33.8 
ES 28,717; +8.1) —6.5| 12, 929) 125, 486 +14. 2) 65, 85 4) 52.5 14,764} 99,468) +56.3) 47, 088) +34. 5} 279, 875 +23. 8 +10.5 
Region XI > | } | 
Arizona ___--.-- 2,412) —23.5| —11.0) 1,210) 10,391 —10.1| 6,354} 61.1] 4,644! 6, 462| +7.7| 2, 192) +8.3) 18,115) +.3)—33.4 
Colorado ..| 3,627) +27.2| +10.0) 1,936) 10,998 +7.4| 5,853) 53.2 111) 18, 367) 48.6 6, 264] +10.8) 59, 771| —3.4| —9.2 
SSS 2, 686] +22.9) +39.3) 1,581 7, 136 +26.6) 4,133) 57.9 182} 7, 934) +4.5| 2, 560) +34.4) 17,220) —3.1|+21.4 
Montana_______- 2, 503/+115.4) +17.1) 1,873 5, 110 +15.5) 3,662) 71.7 431) 6, 322! -18} 2 363} +14.8| 20, 516|—22. 4|—-32.5 
Rs crs oo 1, 688} +21.9) +58. 6) 931 5, 440 +64. 2 2, 709) 49.8 21) 7,320|} +228 2,898; +44.9) 21,801) —6.0) —3.4 
Wyoming_____ 1,077) +32.3) +8.8 565 5, 351 +142.6} 4,192) 75.3 ‘ 3,856, +28] 1,257] +31.8| 7,929} —.8|-204 
Region XII: | 
California _-___- 33, 010) +17. 4) +61.7| 18,643) 107, 153 +57.4| 61,517} 57.4! 2, 807) 138, 821) +6. 2) 61, 178) +10.4| 378,353) —7.6|—21.6 
— Skene isethl 1,511} +3.3) +16. 4) 956) 4, 743 +18.9| 2,820 59. 4) 87) 3, 308; +20. 5) 1,713) +31. 6) 5, 736} —.8| —4.2 
| SE 7, 583) +9.0 +60. 6| 5,449} 25, 521 +63. 3} 17,450) 68. 4) 1, 365| 18, 668) +2.5| 9,384) +147) 33,815|—12.2|—29.0 
Washington eas 7,118) +29.2} —11.4) 4,341) 21, 867 —5.1| 13,520; 61.8} 2,314) 26, 403 —8.4) 9,501) +25. i| 42, 025| —17. 1|—58.8 
Territories: | 
Aes . .......- 797| +60. 4) +26. 1) 610 2, 194) +17.2| 1,344 61.2 40 1, 47 <l +15. 8} 933} +22. 4) 2, 149} +2. 6; —28.6 
SEES 1, 209 +46. 5) +50. 4) 1, 076) 4, 244) +41.2) 3, 439) 81.0} 3) 2,346} +15.3 1, 376) +11. 0) 5, 277; —9.6 —40.9 
| | | | | ' ' | 
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a year ago was the smallest this year; for women it —_ sissippi, and New Mexico; and for women alone, in 
was the largest. This fact apparently indicates | Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. 
that more women are now being hired as labor As in the earlier part of 1941, more women than 
stringencies intensify. Placements of both men men were placed in jobs in Delaware, New Jersey, 
and women were less than in April 1940 in Okla- | and New York. Approximately two-thirds of the 
homa, Texas, and Washington; for men alone, jobs filled by men and more than half of the jobs 
decreases were shown in Arizona, Arkansas, Mis- _ filled by women were regular placements. 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, April 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 































































































Men Women 
|- --__—-———-- SEE ae: Sees a aie 
Complete placements | Active file Complete placements Active file 
_ ete | ie Lt Total 
, Percent- | applica- Percent- Percent- applica- Percent - 
age Regular | tions | Number age age Regular | tions | Number age 
Number | change | (over 1 | received | asof Apr.| change | Number} change | (over 1 | received asof Apr.) change 
| from month) | 30,1941 from Apr. from month) 30, 1941 |from Apr. 
| April 1940 30, 1940 April 1940 30, 1940 
ae ee ane a S See eae ee 
oo 
Total | 273,612 +55.7 | 178, 101 |1, 281, 058 |3, 752,777 —10.7 | 169, 574 +42.7 88,646 | 543,952 |1, 344, 064 —9.1 
Region I: | 
Connecticut | 6,395 +98. 9 5, 098 13,392 | 2, 736 —55.2 3, 100 +56. 6 1, 752 8, 319 16, 159 —36.6 
Maine. _. ’ 2,817 | +201.8 2, 469 R385 | 27,391] 9 1,011} +4625 788 3, 240 7, 691 —33.7 
Massachusetts 5,127 | +208.8 4,425 | 34,490 | 109,747 Ber 4,340 | +147.6 3,315 | 25, 709 543 —11.0 
New Hampshire 1, 313 +31.4 928 4, 730 11, 910 —32.6 594 +56. 7 413 1,771 5, 171 —2.9 
Rhode Island 1,369 | +305. 0 1, 202 5,935 | 25,107 49.6 1,071 | +208.6 774 6,177 | 18,271 +10.7 
2 —— 686 +82.9 420 2, 130 7, 575 —43.6 522 +43. 4 216 872 2, 032 —58.8 
egion ° j 
2 sag Se | 23,023 | +4126.3 | 14,937] 180,798 | 394,128] -—16.2|] 25,573 | +107.3] 10,892 | 103,329} 182,035 —13.4 
egion : 
Delaware 716 +47.9 467 1, 956 6, 679 —30.2 R44 +58. 3 199 1, 039 3, 256 —25.3 
New Jersey. 7,038 | +103. 4 5, 616 34,997 | 131,061 —25.9 8, 489 +61.0 4, 106 19,746 | 60, 435 —33.0 
‘ Peansyivania 11,420} +4747 9,193 | 98,820 | 261,991 —3.5 9,267 | +51.5 4,880 | 35,221} 77,639 —7.0 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia 2, 933 +83. 4 1, 406 7, 243 16, 730 —30.1 2, 921 +49.6 1,315 4, 705 8, 718 —33.6 
Maryland 4, 285 +91.8 3, 121 14, 811 25, 103 —53.7 2. 103 +75. 2 1, 159 6,830 | 10, 693 —47.1 
North Carolina | 11,909 | +4188. 6 9, 805 24. 253 50, 67 ~11.8 2. 937 433.5 1,819 10, 809 23, 646 —20.7 
Virginia 2 @@8) 2005 6,904 | 22,829] 38,941 -31 2.510} +47.0 1,311 | 13,536 | 20, 689 +8.6 
- Ww “> Virginia | 2,134) 468.7 1,408 | 26,195 | 63,337 ey 1,910} +42.5 835 4,759 | 10,952 —6.8 
egion | 
Kentucky | 2,618) +70.0 1, 705 14, 609 71, 471 —3.7 1, 485 +241 760 4,972 18, 355 —1.2 
Michigan — 10,068 | +70.2 6, 721 42,977 | 133, 47 —31.8 5,158 | +17.4 2.928 | 16,698] 44,551 —17.0 
. os -| 14,865) 486.8 8, 274 54,805 | 199,519 —15.8 11, 996 +58. 3 5,456 | 24,044 77, 485 +3.8 
egion VI: } | 
Illinois ---| 14,841 | +4101.6| 8,987] 48,155 | 209,833 +44.2 9, 121 +29.9 5, 042 21, 652 70, 104 +19.7 
Indiana. --| 9214) 41256] 6,235| 20,570] 141,983] 4121 6,030 | 445.1 3.580 | 14,037] 54, 243 +43. 6 
- Z —--- ----| 5, 808 +73.1 3,574 | 19,062} 79,431] -17.3 4,107} +20.6 2,151 7,849 | 23,559 —10.2 
egion : | 
Alabama 2,870| +18.6 2,116 | 30,473 | 92,247 9.4 1,663 | +429 1, 094 9,018 | 22, 650 —6.3 
Florida 2,663 | +50.6 1,836 | 27,472| 74,977] 465.6 1,454] +41.8 813 8,678 | 22, 555 +63. 3 
Georgia 6, 715 +11.4 4,018 25, 043 75, 614 —#.2 2, 901 +21.7 2, 151 11, 446 32, 114 —24.4 
Mississippi 2, 913 —21.5 2,185 | 27,084 | 50,887 +17.3 1, 076 +8. 2 R83} 12,092] 17,222 +73.9 
South Carolina 4,77 +80. 7 3, 446 12, 525 33, 554 S 1, 341 +93. 8 986 7, 688 15, 746 +62.0 
. Tennessee 4,047 | 4102.4 3,580 | 22,828 93, 153 +78 3, 362 +58. 2 2, 160 7,927 | 36,167 +8.7 
egion - 
lowa 6, 181 431.8 3,284} 16,683 51,010 —25.4 2, 800 +8.1 1, 260 6,353 | 15, 496 —21.6 
Minnesota | 4,504) +51.2 2,730 | 25, 934 8, 283 —27.2 3, 204 +41.2 1, 688 9, 872 23, 602 —4.0 
Nebraska |} 2,871} +11.9 1, 671 12,428 | 40,458 +12.6 718 —6.4 423 4,177 | 10,539 +20.0 
North Dakota | 1,675 | 424.5 1,120} 3,779 22, 762 ~ 1, 023 +12.4 537 1,999 6, 453 +1.2 
South Dakota 1,055 | +20.4 573 3, 824 18, 107 —-226 541 om 277 1,370 5, 102 —-2.2 
Region IX: 
Arkansas | 28644] —17.3 1,128 | 15,149] 50,256 +20.0 1, 990 +13.1 943 3, 863 11, 263 +7.8 
Kansas 4,968 | +467.0| 2,169] 18,744 | 52,839 +1.4 1,880} 423.1 $39 4,757 | 12,711 +7.9 
Missouri 8,182} +43.7 | 5,377 52,694 | 166,915 425.4 4, 656 +22.0 2, 537 18, 462 50, 718 +2.7 
. Oklahoma 2, 155 —55.8 | 827 | 19, 706 53, 113 —28.1 1, 961 —22.5 969 4,236 | 10,976 —37.8 
egion X: | | 
Louisiana | 2,484 441.9| 1,747 | 20,723 76, 180 +14.4 2, 442 +32.2 1, 660 6, 092 16, 040 —24 
New Mexico ORS —16.2 | 755 | 4,710 21, 567 —31.3 427 +19.6 279 974 2, 934 —47.7 
. Texas. | 18,359 —8.9 | 7,860 | 77,479 | 222,890) +415.4] 10,358 -1.8 5,069 | 21,989 | 56, 985 —5.3 
egion 4 | | | 
Arizona 1, 531 —16.8 821 5, O52 14, 531 —36. 2 881 +1.1 389 1, 410 3, 584 —19.2 
Colorado | 2, 367 +12.0 1, 265 13,839 | 46,355 —12.9 1, 260 +6.5 71 4, 528 13, 416 +6.2 
Idaho | = 1, 958 +55.2| 1,149 6,493 | 14,747 +19, 2 728 +9.3 432 1, 441 2, 473 +36. 5 
Montana | 2,084) +131) 1,566 5,186 | 17,086} —33.4 469 | +38.3 307 1, 136 3, 480 +27.8 
Utah... | 1,262) +119.1 | 742 5,741 | 18,306 one 426 —12.7 189 1, 579 3, 495 —15.3 
Wyoming 904) 411.5 | 481 2,902} 6,276) —25.0 173 —3.4 $4 954 1, 653 +3.5 
Region XII: | | 
California 19,905 | 463.7} 12,451} 93,571 | 250,903} 28.0] 13,015) +587 6,192 | 45,250} 127, 450 —l1.2 
Nevada... 1, 139 +12.4 801 | 2,648 4, 533 —7.5 372 +30. 5 155 1, 203 +10.9 
Oregon. 6, 390 +71.9 | 4, 760 15, 038 26, 594 —31.3 1, 193 +18. 7 3, 630 7, 221 —18.9 
Washington | 5,234 —13.9 3, 166 19,935 | 31,512 —60.3 1, 884 —3.4 1, 175 6,468 | 10,513 —53.5 
Territories: | 
Alaska... 720 +28. 8 | 576 1, 363 1, 880 —31.8 77 +5.5 34 113 269 +7.2 
Hawaii ie 1, 089 | +54. 9 | 1, 006 1, 870 3, 470 —47.7 120 +18.8 70 476 1, 807 —21.1 
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Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, January 1939-April 1941 ' 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 


The national registration program of March 15- 
April 15 to recruit workers vital to national defense 
industries was partly responsible for the 14-percent 
increase in total applications over March. More 
than 1.8 million applications for jobs were received 
(table 1); this figure represents the highest April 
total in the history of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. More than 786,000 new applica- 
tions for work were filed, 72,000 or 10 percent more 
than in March. However, these registrations 
accounted for 43 percent of all applications, virtu- 
ally the same proportion as in March. New 
applications filed more than doubled the March 
volume in Mississippi and were at least 42 percent 
greater in Arkansas, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. Reductions in 
the volume of new applications were reported by 12 
States. 

Although applications increased in April, the 
active file declined from 5.2 to 5.1 million. The 
decline was attributable to increased placements 
and removal from the files of the registrations of 
applicants who had not been in touch with em- 
ployment offices since March 1. Of the 36 States 
with fewer registrants this April than last, Connec- 
ticut, Hawaii, Maryland, Vermont, and Washing- 
ton each reported reductions of more than 40 
percent. 

Approximately 1.3 million applications for work 
were filed by men, a 23-percent increase over April 
1940; the 544,000 filed by women constituted a 
15-percent increase (table 2). At the end of 
April 1941, the active file of men was 11 percent 
lower than in April 1940; for women it was 9 per- 


40 








cent lower. The number of male job seekers 
registered this month was lower than in April 
1940 in 38 States, and women registrants were 
fewer in 31 States. 


Insurance Activities 


Weeks compensated.—Nearly 2.6 million weeks 
of unemployment were compensated during the 
month, a decline of 19 percent from March and 
39 percent below April 1940 (table 3). Approxi- 
mately 92 percent of all weeks compensated were 
for total unemployment, practically the same pro- 
portion as in the past 2 months. With the con- 
tinuing expansion in full-time employment, the 
number of weeks of partial and part-total unem- 
ployment compensated in April decreased 22 per- 
cent to 216,500 for comparable States—47 percent 
below April 1940. A year ago an increase occurred 
between March and April. Decreases from March 
took place this year in 38 of the 47 States which 
issued such payments; most of the leading indus- 
trial States participated in the decline. Reduc- 
tions of at least 40 percent were shown in Delaware, 
Illinois, Maine, and Virginia. Hawaii and Illinois 
were the only States in which approximately one- 
fifth or more of all weeks compensated were for 
partial and part-total unemployment; in previous 
months, Illinois had similar high proportions. 

Benefit payments.—Benefits paid in April were 
20 percent less than in March and 36 percent be- 
low April 1940 (table 3). Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, New York, 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-April 1941 
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Oregon, and Virginia reported the largest declines States in April 1940. Only 10 States reported 
during the month, ranging from 35 to 45 percent; increases—Arkansas and Hawaii and 8 States east 
sharp reductions also occurred in most of these of the Mississippi. In New Hampshire benefits 


Table 3.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, April 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1941] 
















































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
- ‘ Type of unemployment 7 Type of unemployment 
Secur er- er- er- 
“°reeton and State yg 4 Partial = Partial 
Number | change| sable | Number | wnange and part-| partial Amount * | change and part- | partial 
from from | Total total aby 3 from Total total only ? 
March March com- | SY March com- 
bined 3 bined 2 
BO Binccssweketnn 4, 270, 363 | +14.2 |2, 789, 216 2,550, 042 | —19.1 |2,334,429 | 216,513 |....___. $26, 997,704 | —19.7 |$25, 448,918 |$1, 524, 681 |.......- 
Region I: | 
Connecticut... .._.. 25,200 | —30.5 18, 348 18, 744 | —37.5 17, 058 1, 686 (4) 189, 533 | —38.8 178, 104 10,815 | (4) 
I ie daha hela 35,303 | +51.7 | 22,942/ 21,905 | +11.1 20, 069 1, 836 801 144, 426 | +10.0 133, 297 11,129 | $5,010 
Massachusetts......| 217,042 | +33.6 | 137,346 | 122,172 | —10.2| 113,695 8,477 | 7,716 | 1,262,343 | —11.1 | 1,216,842 44, 428 
New Hampshire....| 23,150 | +17.0 17, 709 18,022 |+100.9 16, 704 1,318; (4) 157, 738 | +95.8 , 970. 7, 768 0 
Rhode Island ___. 49,146 | +63.7 | 38,126 | 38,126 |+100.9/| 35,251 2,875 | (4) 345, 395 | +72.2 , 267 15, 128 ‘) 
" an---- ‘ 7,744 | —24.6 6, 340 6,326 | —27.4 5, 818 508 323 60, 569 | —27.7 57, 378 3,030 | 1,654 
egion 
. New York re -.--| 703,609 | +36.0 | 307,385 | 296, 293 | ~35.8 | 296, 203 () Q) 3, 571,968 | —35.6 | 3,571,968 (2) (®) 
egion 4 
Delaware...._...__. | 7,121 | —88.1 5, 882 5,805 | —42.4 4, 838 967 844 47,880 | —41.9 42, 643 5,113 | 4,318 
New Jersey..........| 113,677 | —22.3 85, 844 88,043 | —24.8| 84,396 3, 647 (4) 883, 510 | —22.0 858, 131 24, 282 8 
= renne yivania.......| 583,734 | +03.4 | 323,846 | 248, 199 | +9.4 | 248,199 (*) (3) 2, 824,989 | +13.9 | 2,824, 989 () 
gion ; | | 
Dist. of Columbia___| 20,557 | —19.3 18, 137 17, 684 | —21.7 16, 532 1, 152 (4) 216, 654 | —21.3 203, 781 12,630} (4) 
Maryland..._..__ 60,757 | +66.3 49, 099 40, 591 | +45.1 37, 377 3,214 | 2,786 418, 547 | +72.9 396, 854 21,475 | 18,026 
North Carolina 60,583 | —7.6| 53,332 53, 082 | +2.6| 50,493) 2,589) 2.057) 258358 | +11.1| 250,621] 7,540 | 5,168 
Virginia... ..... 43,471 | +49.3 16, 866 15, 767 | —42.5 14, 690 1,077 645 122, 246 | —44.9 116, 423 5, 735 3,019 
- West Virginia | 173, 162 |+539. 2 78, 340 17,506 | —24.4 15,668 | $1,838 (*) 172,025 | —13.9 160, 160 11,865} (4) 
egion | 
Kentucky... _. 18,761 | +2.6| 16,034] 31,958| +.8]| 27,338 4,620 | 2,406) 231,712] +1.4 211, 263 19, 775 *) 
Michigan............| 104,001 | —5.3| 77,553 | 75,288| —17.8| 71,861 3,427; () | 938.510 | —18.6 818, 654 19, 856 3 
Rest aes beeen | 173, 500 | —13.9 | 124,100 | 116,302 | —23.8 | 103,577) 12,725 | (*) | 1,107,280 | —24.2) 1,085, 696 65, 789 
egion 4 | | | | 
Illinois _.._.__. | 249,262 | +30.6 | 138,450 | 125,326 | —29.8 | 100,710 | 24,616 | 16,022 | 1,531,208 | —28.5| 1,343,831 185, 331 | 106,895 
Indiana. ___. 55,081 | —20.4 36, 968 36, 882 | —36.2 30, 605 6, 277 Oo |. —36.7 647 34, 389 10) 
‘ a Wiseonsin cee | —32.6| 17,525] 18,141 | —31.4 | 16,177} 1,964} 856) 184,149 | —33.6| 170,662) 13,487] 5, 520 
egion 4 | 
Alabama... _. 60,834 | +8.2 40, 159 41,322 | —7.1| 37,908 3, 414 817 | 282,947] —5.8 264, 477 18, 222 3,728 
Florida... _.._. 3 | 46,052 | +14.9 33, 027 31,989 | +3.8 | 26,863 5, 126 | 327,126 | +5.2 293, 461 33, 665 (0) 
Georgia.............| 48, 991 +5.2 31, 863 31,620 | —10.5 30, 118 1, 502 931 220,149 | —5.2 212, 945 7, 204 5, 027 
ers ned | 27,888 | —6.0| 23,142] 22154 |) —10.6| 20,514 1, 640 869 146,727 | —8.4 137, 953 8,748 | 4,516 
South Carolina..._..| 25,335 | +1.4 19, 586 17,089 | —13.4 15, 102 1, 987 697 116,803 | —10.4 106, 726 9,973 | 3, 293 
2 Po w---------| 67,065 | +3.4| 54,101 48,823 | —6.9| 46,723 2, 100 632 378, 668 | —3.0 365, 968 12,700 | 3,383 
egion 4 | 
Ea 48,529 | —20.6| 27,441| 27,538 | —43.6 23, 286 4, 252 647 245,254 | —44.4 218, 817 25, 761 3, 391 
Minnesota... ..._. 101,423 | —19.6 | 87,713 | 90,509 | —20.7 82, 780 A () | 925,155 | —22.4 861, 689 63,466 | (4 
Nebraska... _..._- -| 19,571 | —28.6| 16,977] 16,171 | —33.8 14, 454 1,717 877 | 142,960 | —35.4 130, 279 12, 637 6, 094 
North Dakota... 9,210 | —25.2 7,753 | 8,336 | —19.5 7, 088 1, 248 730 | 77, 387 | —21.8 : 9, 958 5, 652 
R a ene... a 7,582} —41| 4,500) 4,492 | —26.1 4, 299 193 | (4) 32,881 | —25.5 31, 734 1, 141 (‘) 
egion $ | 
Arkansas._.....__. 50,473 | +4.4 | 37, 491 | 37,491 | —1.0| 34,736 2,755 | 112 250,794 | +11.3 239, 335 11, 436 669 
Kansas..............| 23,109 | —27.5| 15,046) 14,911 | —34.1 12, 746 2,165 | 1,189] 128,300 | —34.0 114, 315 13, 985 7,060 
Missouri... .-. 71,736 | —2.8| 42,866] 38,705 | —32.4] 33,451 5, 254 972 | 327,848 | —32.0 301, 250 26,541 | 4,070 
2 Okishomea Se ianied 40,022 | +3.3 27, 829 25,966 | —14.2 22, 163 3, 803 71 | 233,909 | —11.9 210, 792 23, 117 1, 768 
egion 4 | | | | 
Louisiana... _..._. 74,000} +1.6| 54,425| 52,511 | —13.0 48, 710 3, 801 @) | = 479,083 | —12.1 453, 351 24, 978 (*) 
New Mexico. ... | 13,624) —1.1 11,465} 10,443 | —10.7 9, 817 626 284 | 91,116 | —10.2 86, 421 4, 688 2, 
2 eras. -..-.------- | 119,337 | +3.8 | 100,333 | 68,952, —6.6)| 59,202 9,750} (*) | 528,572) —6.0 479, 679 48,734) (*) 
egion 4 | | | 
OO a | 9,707 | —14.4 7, 249 | 7,128 | —16.4 6, 605 523 45 | 74, 466 | —17.1 70, 555 3, 911 267 
Colorado... ___. | 31,734 | —10.7 26,143 | 24,637 | —20.9 22, 240 2, 397 969 241, 644 | —21.4 222, 835 18, 669 6, 991 
Idaho...............| 19,014 | —33.0 15, 663 17,376 | —34.0 16, 303 1, 073 (4) 194,116 | —35.7 185, 680 8, 300 (*) 
Montana............| | 37,435 | —21.8 | 32,461 | 31,643 | —25.3| 31, 643 (2) (@) 351, 154 | —25.0 351, 154 (@) @) 
Pe | 10,527 | —12.3 8, 755 8,092 | —28.9 6, 973 1, 119 77 | 85,972 | —30.0 78, 154 7, 818 1, 990 
. Wyoming. . ae | 8,146 | —30.8 6, 334 | 7,518 | —17.7 6, 214 1,304) 548 | 94,076 | —18.2 81, 600 12, 476 4, 840 
egion XII: | | | 
California... ._ | 437,450 | —9.9 | 379,579} 367,620 | —22.1 | 313,496 54,124 | 39,487 | 5,090,024 | —22.2| 4,583, 887 497, 647 | 352,127 
Nevada. ........ 8,711 | —21.4 7, 580 | 7,080 | —29.7 6, 217 863 249 91, 526 | —30.1 82, 592 8, 934 2, 
Oregon. _.._._. | 30,703 | —32.4 23, 891 23,727 | —33.8 20, 608 3,119 | 2,020 | 273, 244 | —34.8 248, 260 24,353 | 15,197 
r an neton j | 61,860 | —20.9 48,995 | 49,065 | —27.1 42, 111 6, 954 () | . 581,178 | —28.2 521, 317 59, 861 (4) 
erritories: | | | | | 
[een 4,765 | +11.9 3,187| 2,671| +.6 2, 517 154 | 0 | 36,362 | —4.2 34, 766 1, 596 0 
iciecdrumnacos 4,002} +46.0} 3,200) 3,201 | +54.7| 2193] 1,008 | 1,002 | 19,015 | +34.6 14, 416 507 | 4,564 
! Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number + Payments for partial and part-total unemployment are made for benefit 
and number of compensable claims. ° periods of 1 quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment is 
? Benefits for ial and -total unemployment are not provided by determined by dividing payment by claimant’s benefit for total unemploy- 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. ment. 


* Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
he Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
ployment. 
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almost doubled the amount paid in March, and in 
Maryland and Rhode Island they were approxi- 


Table 4.—Continued claims received for all types of un- 


employment,' by State, for weeks ended in April 
1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 19, 1941; amounts in 












































thousands] 
Weekly average | Number for week ended— 
Social Security Board Percent- | | 
region and State Num- Pl | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
ber from | > ia 19 26 
March 
Type of unemploy- 
ment: 
lo a 932. 9 +3.1 | 761.1 | 860.9 | 1,055.4 /1, 054. 2 
ee Se... <<<. 859.0 +4.0 | 689.5 | 789.4 975.9) 981.1 
Partialand part-total.| 73.9 —6.5| 71.6) 71.5| 75| 73.1 
All types 
Region I: } 
Connecticut - -- ----- 5.8 —37.0 65) 55 5.9 5.4 
eae 8.1 +46. 8 5.4 8.8 8.6 9.6 
Massachusetts__----- 49.8] +35.0} 36.3] 47.1] 582/ 57.5 
New Hampshire_---- 5.4 +36.0; 60) 53) 5.7 4.7 
Rhode Island__-_---- 10.9 +58. 1 4.4) 13.4} 13.3 12.8 
ves... ......- 1.8 —26.0 21; 20 1.7 1.6 
Region II: } 
_ ». {aa 151.8 +19. 1 97.1 | 149.4 176.8 184.0 
Region III: 
Delaware.__-----.-.-- 1.7 —41.0 2.0 1.5 | 1.8 1.4 
New Jersey---------- 25. 4 —28.4 | 25.2] 17.1 30. 2 29. 2 
Pennsylvania ?___-- 108. 0 +49.6 | 63.7 | 89.9) 141.5] 136.8 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia..-| 48| -—21.5/ 52] 4.9 4.6 4.4 
Maryland-__-----.-- 13.3 +54.2| 10.8] 129] 145 15.1 
North Carolina____-- 14.0 —7.5| 148); 13.9 12.9 14.5 
.. ees 95; +32.4) 53) 82) IL7 12.8 
West Virginia--____- 34.1 | +409.8 4.6 | 13.0 | 54.2 64.4 
Region V: } 
Kentucky -__-__.._...- 4.3 —88/| 46/) 40 4.2 4.3 
Michigan , 23.0 —12.5| 22.7; 20.0 23. 1 26.0 
eae 41.4 —14.9 42.7 39. 2 42.2 41.5 
Region VI: 
I la 53.2 +11.8 | 33.1 47.6 60.9; 71.1 
| ae 12.8 —24.0] 12.1] 10.9 16.1} 123 
eS 6.2 —35. 2 | 7.2) 6.4 5.9 | 5.5 
Region VII | 
a cas tse 13. 6 | +1.0|} 12.7 14.5 14.4 12.7 
aaa 10.3 +12.2 9.8 10.0 11.3 10.3 
Se 10.8 —5.8 10.4 | 10.6 11.9 16. 4 
Mississippi -_-_--_-_- 6.4 —10.5 6.3) 6.5] 6.4 6.3 
South Carolina ____- 5.8 —1.3 5.5| 5.4 6.7 5.8 
Tennessee. _______._- 14.8 —4.5 15.0 | 129 16.0 15.3 
Region VIII: 
ee 11.4 —22.8 15.3 | 10.7 10.5 9.1 
Minnesota_________- 23.7 — 23.0 26. 2 20.7 27.6 20.3 
Nebraska_._-____-.-- 4.5 —33.2 5.0) 48 4.6 3.8 
North Dakota____-_- 2.2 —25.4/ 25) 22 2.2 1.8 
South Dakota------ 1.8 —2.7) 21 A ee 1.6 
Region IX: | 
pees. ..........- 11.3 +.3);} 11.0 11.3 | 11.5 | 11.5 
Kansas______- . §.2} —317 8 5.3 | 5.1 | 4.8 
-” ae 16.1} —11.8 14.4 15. 6 15.9 18. 6 
Oklahoma.________.-- 9.1 | —4.8 8.1 9.2 9.2 9.8 
Region X: | 
Louisiana.______._-- 17.1 —.6| 15.1 14.7 19. 6 18.8 
New Mexico__.___-- 3.1 —10.6| 3.2 3.1 3.0 2.9 
EEE 27.2 —.5| 25.7] 27.0 28.0 28. 2 
Region XI: 
Oe 2.3 —13.9| 22] 1.7 2.9 2.3 
| en 7.3 —16.9) 7.5 6.9 7.5 3 
Idaho___- 4.5 —35.6 | 5.5 4.3 4.7 3.4 
Montana 2 a 8.8 —24.1 9.4); 9.0 8.4 8.6 
Saree 2.4 —25. 5 £3) 23 2.5 2.3 
 .. aes 2.1 —22.6| 2.2 2.2 1.9 2.2 
Region XII: 
California... ......... 100.7 —15.0 | 100.7 | 101.8 102. 4 98.0 
ae 2.1 —24.4) 2.3 2.0 1.9 2.0 
Beis cies neo 6.9 —40.2} 68] 7.1 7.1 6.3 
Washington. -_____- 14.4 —25.9| 15.0} 15.1 14.4 12.9 
Territories: | 
eS ntciohil .9 —14.6 8 | oe 1.1 23 
Hewel.......... 8 +2.7 .6 | 6 1.0 1.0 














1 Represents claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 
2 Does not provide benefits for partial and part-total unemployment. 
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mately 75 percent greater, principally because of 
the initiation of new benefit years. 

In the first 4 months of the year, benefits total- 
ing $134.5 million were paid to unemployed 
workers. This amount was $40.2 million or 23 
percent less than was paid in the first 4 months of 
1940. 

Claims received —The return to work of many 
claimants who had initiated new benefit years in 
the past 3 months was mainly responsible for the 
decline in compensable claims during April. 
Waiting-period claims, however, more than dou- 
bled, because of the beginning of new benefit years 
in several States and a work stoppage in the 
bituminous-coal industry. As a result, waiting- 
period claims more than offset the decrease in 
compensable claims, so that continued claims rose 
14 percent to 4.3 million (table 3). Last April, 
when no major strike increased claims for bene- 
fits, continued claims increased 17 percent; hence, 
the actual increase in involuntary unemployment 
of covered workers was much less this April com- 
pared with the previous April than the figures on 
continued claims indicate. The outstanding in- 
creases this April were reported in the coal- 
mining States of West Virginia, where the volume 
of claims was more than five times larger than in 
March, and of Pennsylvania, where they almost 
doubled. Other marked gains, ranging from 31 
to 66 percent, took place in Hawaii, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Virginia, mainly because of 
the initiation of new benefit years. Only in 
Alaska and West Virginia, however, did claims 
total more than in April 1940. 

Decreases from March 1941 in continued 
claims were reported by 29 States, concentrated 
chiefly in the North Central, Rocky Mountain, 
and Pacific Coast regions. Reductions of at 
least 30 percent occurred in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, 
and 11 other States reported decreases of 20 per- 
cent or more. 

Continued claims averaged 933,000 weekly, 
an increase of 3.1 percent over March, with 14 
States reporting higher averages (table 4). Claims 
filed increased from 761,000 during the week 
ended April 5, the lowest weekly volume of claims 
in any week of 1940 or 1941, to approximately 
1.1 million in each of the last 2 weeks ended 
within the month. 
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Table 5.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by State, April 
1941 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 16, 1941] 









































Claimants receiv-| Claimants ex- 
Claimants re- 
n ing first pay- hausting benefit 
ceiving benefits ! ments rights 
Social Security 
Beard region and | ver- | Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age age age age 
weekly | change | Number| change | Number| change 
num- from from from 
ber March March March 
Tetel.....-. 589, 508 — 22.6 |2344,451 | 2+49.0 |3125,044| %—30.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut 4,512 —38.0 1,959 —32.1 1, 592 —31.3 
Maine 4, 767 (*) 8, 588 (5) 6319 —73.3 
Massachusetts _| 27, 867 —17.2 20,747 | +153.0 5, 559 —14.2 
New Hamp- 
shire 3, 987 +81.8 2, 275 — 43.2 304 +280. 0 
Rhode Island 8, 277 +75.5 | 12,729 (5) 401 —76.4 
Vermont 1, 561 — 25.0 388 —42.3 342 +12.5 
Region II: 
New York 72, 052 —35.5 79,491 | +212.7 | 15,477 —61.2 
Region III: 
Delaware 1, 363 —45.0 704 —20.5 563 —40.1 
New Jersey 20,120 —30.5 | 10,633 —1.1 7,313 —21.8 
Pennsylvania_| 53,317 —2.0 | 25,845 +2.1 17, 457 +7.6 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col 4, 280 —19.8 953 —32.1 654 —10.2 
Maryland 9,119 +30.0 | 13,947 | +827.3 506 —72.8 
North Caro- 
lina 12, 529 +5.9 4,47 +13.9 | $2153 —6.1 
Virginia 3,202; —52.4 7,172 | +329.7 365} —80.1 
West Virginia 3, 514 —37.2 1,127 —37.3 6 348 | —76.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky 7, 228 —8.2 2, 682 +8.8 1, 305 —30.6 
Michigan 17,131 — 26.3 7, 546 +36.7| 4,115 +20.1 
Ohio 28, 535 —20.8 7, 897 —38.0 | *5,035 —12.7 
Region VI: | 
[Illinois 26, 182 —40.9 45,869 | +364.1 3, 784 —69. 2 
Indiana 8,700 | —38.1 (") (’) 
Wisconsin 4, 222 —36. 6 (7) (7) 
Region VII: 
Alabama 9,441 | -—7.8 2,830 | -—11.6| 1,444 —3.0 
Florida 7,410 +41 2,877 | +19.3 1, 463 +10.9 
Georgia 7,200; -—15.6 2, 680 —21.5 | 2, 574 —18.7 
Mississippi 5,130 | —140 1,942 +43) 1,049 +5. 2 
South Caro- | 
lina 3, 922 —15.5 1, 527 —9.9 6 577 —28.4 
Tennessee __ 11,134 —10.0 3, 777 —11.3 $1,947 —8.2 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 6, 674 —44.5 2, 527 —37. 2 | 1, 675 — 63. 6 
Minnesota 21,179 | —23.9 5, 7! —20. 4 | 5, 048 +30. 2 
Nebraska 4,009 | —32.0 955 | —30.3 | 828 +13.7 
Norvh Dakota 2,002 | —16.6 478 —23.9 | 525 +33. 6 
South Dakota_. 966 —35.8 1,458 | +683.9 | $175 | —50.7 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas 8,481; -—42] 5,130| +388] 1,528| -11.4 
Kansas 3,484 | —33.8 1, 609 —34. 6 | 1, 493 | —31.5 
Missouri 8, 858 — 38.0 5, 632 —25.8 | 2, 81) —51.0 
Oklahoma 5,804) —21.1 3, 902 +17. 5 | 2, 341 —25.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana 12,140; ~—13.9 5, 601 +13.4 | 3, 555 —8.0 
New Mexico 2, 506 —5.6 829 —.2 | 462 | +5.2 
Texas = 15, 746 —11.2 7, 559 —.2 3, 632 — 36.9 
Region XI: 
Arizona 1, 689 —16.6 715 —24.1 | 495 — 23.5 
Colorado... .- 5, 766 —23. 8 1, 855 —11.8 1,149 -1.3 
Idaho : 4, 021 —41.1 1, 054 —33.0 1, 069 —15.6 
Montana._--. 7, 566 — 24.2 1, 908 —12.6 | ®1,187 —7.2 
Utah ...-| 1,804] —39.6 446 | —30.7 | 626 —24.1 
Wyoming. _. | 1, 833 —14.0 (8) | 518 +5.3 
Region XII: | | 
California | 88,674 | —21.2] 18,889] —40.6/ 13,539) -63 
Nevada __ | 1,672) —34.0 408 — 26.0 | 489 | —.8 
Oregon 5,372| —34.3] 2,389] -—33.8| 2308) -11.3 
Washington 11,363 | —28.8| 4,108] -17.0| 2,712} -—7.8 
Territories: 
Alaska wal 57 —9.8 331 +55. 4 120 +57 
Hawaii } 618 +7.7 293 —.7 113 +36.1 











' Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

? Excludes Indiana, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

3 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 

* Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
Provisions of State law. 7 Data not comparable. § Data not reported. 
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Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended January 1940—April 
1941 
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Continued claims for total unemployment 
averaged 859,000 each week in April, an increase 
of 4.0 percent over March. The number of 
persons filing claims increased steadily from 
690,000 in the week ended April 5 to 981,000 in 
the last week ended within the month. 

Benefit payments of $1.7 million covering 
147,000 weeks of unemployment were issued to 
eligible claimants in States other than where 
they had been employed. This number was 
nearly 37,000 weeks fewer than in March. Weeks 
compensated on interstate claims during April 
represented 5.8 percent of all weeks compensated, 
compared with 4.1 percent in April 1940. Migra- 
tion of workers outside the State continued to be 
heaviest in the Rocky Mountain area. Benefit 
payments on interstate claims by Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming comprised 
15 to 27 percent of all their payments. Other 
States with high proportions of interstate pay- 
ments were Alaska (41 percent), Nevada (34 
percent), and New Mexico (24 percent). 

Average number of claimants—The average 
weekly number of benefit recipients declined 23 
percent from March (table 5). Forty-five States 
contributed to the decrease, with Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowa, and Virginia reporting the greatest 
reductions, ranging from 41 to 52 percent. The 
decline in Virginia reflected the additional wait- 
ing periods served by claimants otherwise eligible 
for benefits, following the beginning of the new 
uniform benefit year on April 1. Of the six 
States showing increases, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island had gains of at least 75 percent, and 
Maryland of 30 percent over March. 





Status of Funds 


Unemployment compensation funds topped the 
$2 billion mark in April for the first time, increas- 
ing almost $98 million from March. With $128 
million received in April, collections deposited in 
State clearing accounts during January-April 1941 
totaled $353 million (table 6). This amount was 
$28 million above collections for the first 4 months 
of 1940. Increases over last year were reported 
by 33 of the 48 States submitting comparable data 
for both 4-month periods; higher pay rolls this 
year were responsible for these gains. Collections 
in Alaska, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and South Carolina 
were 26 to 54 percent higher than in January-April 





1940, and 14 other States had increases of 10 
percent or more. Declines shown by comparison 
with the comparable 1940 period were reported by 
15 States, including all of the North Central 
States. Reductions of at least 20 percent occurred 
in Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Texas. Amounts collected during January- 
April are based mainly on payrolls for the October— 
March period. 

Experience-rating plans were in operation in 13 
States during the first quarter of 1941. Modified 
rates have been assigned to employers in only 6 of 
the 9 States in which the plans became effective 
January 1941. Owing to administrative factors, 
the effect of rate variations on collections cannot 
be accurately determined for April. 


Table 6.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-April 1941, and funds available for benefits as 
of April 30, 1941, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 22, 1941; amounts in thousands] 
































Collections deposited Collections deposited 
January-April! 1941 ! —. rants January-April 1941 ! — Funds 
av: e available 
Social Security Board l —. for Social Security Board | Leryn for 
region and State Percentage | DS account| Denefits, as region and State Percentage | ree coount,| benefits, as 
Amount | change from t Aor 30°| of Apr. 30, Amount | change from | S006 Kor 30,| of Apr. 30, 
January- | °° io >) 39412 January- | °° ow ») 19413 
April 1940 April 1940 “ 
Rage $352, 900 3+8.4 $105,901 | $2,039,449 |} Region VII—Con. 
Mississippi... _..- 1, 525 +23. 4 642 4,950 
n I: South Carolina... 2,012 +28.0 691 13, 034 
Connecticut ___--.-- 9, 767 +-27.1 792 51,318 Tennessee_______- 3, 200 +6.8 1, 527 15, 796 
| eee 1, 987 +15. 4 255 5, 395 || Region VIII: 
Massachusetts - - .. 14, 085 —.7 2,313 86, 513 | eS 2, 552 —14.4 2,122 17, 781 
New Hampshire__ 1,404 +30. 7 238 7,004 Minnesota 3, 040 —32.4 2, 517 22, 898 
Rhode Island_.--_- 4,138 +54.0 152 14, 750 Nebraska... -..-. 952 —33.6 1, 682 9, 564 
Vermont.........-. 714 (4) 327 3, 641 North Dakota... 258 —8.4 577 2, 046 

Region I: South Dakota... .- 340 —21.9 403 3, 331 
New York...-...- 54, 344 +13. 5 6, 858 237,085 || Region IX: 

Region III: Arkansas 1, 297 +2.3 1, 088 7,035 
Delaware___.....-- 1, 246 +131 461 7, 981 EE 2,187 +1.2 2, 725 15, 445 
New Jersey ._..-.-- 19, 489 +10.1 4, 269 146, 685 Missouri... .---.-- 10, 237 +13.4 4, 871 66, 837 
Pennsylvania ----- 25, 702 +3.0 6, 699 147,727 Oklahoma......--. 2, 324 +1.1 1, 001 18,121 

n IV: Region X: 
District of Colum- Louisiana ......... 4, 687 () 1,180 20, 279 
Ea 2,047 (‘) 790 20, 945 New Mexico-_. 601 +1.0 515 2,711 
Maryland.---._.-. 6, 746 +10. 6 1,195 26, 770 ee 5,121 — 29.6 4, 227 58, 000 

North Carolina___. 4, 563 +16.2 1,103 28,156 || Region XI 
ae 3, 277 —12.3 2, 454 21, 790 PE icnctecwes 891 (5) 338 3, 702 
West Virginia_--_. 3, 722 +4.3 1, 002 22, 038 Colorado........- 1, 733 —13.0 1, 528 10, 623 
nV: cS 771 +8.4 373 2, 452 
Kentucky--..-...-- 3, 607 +26. 3 2, 752 32, 447 Montana.._.. 991 —21.7 1,186 4, 880 
Michigan... .....- 30,103 +24.3 1, 932 96, 413 tah_. p - 1, 380 +6.7 517 4, 790 
AS 21, 299 +12.5 8, 535 178,153 Wyoming... 497 —.3 602 2,211 

Region VI: Region XII: 

a 26, 651 —4.5 13, 841 208, 416 California... .._. 36, 780 +11.1 7, 804 170, 842 
Indiene..........- 11, 468 +27.8 3,190 53, 567 Nevada.......... 409 +9.1 357 1,121 
Wisconsin...--- 3, 377 —9.3 1, 964 59, 683 ae 3, 006 +9.3 590 11, 746 

Region VII: Washington. ____- 5, 795 +13.1 1, 675 25, 155 
Alabama..-.----.- 3, 952 sf SRE 20,084 || Territories: 

Poortea.......... 2, 651 +2.4 1, 509 13, 551 PT Ccssocccun 187 +32.7 13 1, 221 
See 2, 831 —1.5 2, 439 25, 223 Bawal....... 7 +16.3 80 | 7, 543 























1 Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 


permeets. 
onored cont 


tion chec 


are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of 


taxable wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 per- 
cent. my oe contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable wages are collected 


in Rhode 
New Jersey. 


land and of 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and 
Contributions are collected on monthly basis in North Carolina, 


West Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other States collect, either wholly or in 


part, on quarterly basis 


1 Represents sum of balances at 


end of month in State clearing account, 


benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8S. Treasury. Figures are adjusted for transfers to railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 
3 Excludes District of Columbia, Louisiana, and Vermont. 
4 Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or in 
part from a monthly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1940 or 1941 are 


not comparable. 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Size of Benefit Payment for Total Unemploy- 
ment, First Quarter, 1941 

The size of weekly benefit payments received 
by totally unemployed workers continued its 
gradual increase during the first quarter of 1941. 
Relatively consistent although slight gains in the 
number of checks at the higher benefit levels 
probably reflect both rising wage levels and liberal- 
izing amendments in many State unemployment 
compensation laws. Approximately 60 percent of 
the weekly payments were for $10 or more as 
compared with the previous high of 58 percent 
(table 7). Payments of $15 and over were made 
for 30 percent of all weeks compensated—also the 
largest proportion attained thus far. More than 
a third of the payments were issued as usual in 
amounts from $5 to $10 for the country as a whole. 
In 21 States, checks of this size constituted half 
or more of all benefit payments. Payments of less 
than $5 accounted for 3.6 percent of all checks. 

Increases from the previous quarter in the 
proportion of checks issued for $10 and over took 
place in 29 States. The largest gains were re- 
ported in Connecticut, Idaho, New Hampshire, 
Utah, and Vermont. In Connecticut, Utah, and 
Vermont the increase mainly occurred in the $15- 
and-over interval and in Idaho in the $10-$15 
group. Apart from administrative factors, changes 
from quarter to quarter in the size of payments 
within a State reflect wage scales of claimants in 
industries curtailing employment at different 
times during the year. The increase in Connecti- 
cut during January—March is probably attribut- 
able to the unemployment of workers engaged in 
iron and steel, and nonferrous metals; Idaho, 
mining, construction, and lumbering; New Hamp- 
shire, lumbering; Utah, metal mining; and Ver- 
mont, construction, and stone, clay, and glass 
products. 

Pronounced changes in the size of benefit pay- 
ments were evident in a number of States which 
had modified their provisions relative to weekly 
benefit amounts. Only 34 percent of the weeks 
compensated in the District of Columbia during 
the second quarter of 1940 were for $10 or more, as 
against 69 percent during January-March 1941. 
The increase in this jurisdiction is largely attribut- 
able to a change, effective July 1, 1940, providing 
for increases in minimum and maximum benefit 
amounts to $6 and $18 from no minimum and a 
$15 maximum. The weekly benefit amount was 
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increased to %; of the high-quarter earnings in 
the base period. In Florida the proportion of 
payments for $10 or more increased over the first 
quarter of 1940 from 47 to 58 percent and in 
Louisiana from 25 to 39 percent. In these States 
the formula was changed from 50 percent of the 
full-time weekly wage to %o of high-quarter 
earnings. Although this change became effective 
in Florida during 1939, transition provisions de- 
layed the operation of the law for many claimants 
until 1940. 


Chart 6.—Distribution of number of weeks compensated 
for total unemployment by amount of benefit check, 
by State, January-March 1941 
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The concentration of lower payments in the 
Southwest, and Southeast and Gulf States is 
largely attributable to lower prevailing wage rates 
and to the methods used in computing weekly 


benefit amounts. In general, the fractions of high- 
quarter earnings and minimum benefit amounts 
in these States are uniformly low. During 
January—March 1941 and throughout 1940, more 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of total unemployment compensated by amount of benefit 
payment, and proportion at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by State, January-March 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 8, 1941] 
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1 Excludes final payments for less than benefit rate. e 

? Recent amendments to\State laws have changed minimum and maximum 
weekly benefit payable. During transition period, payments are made under 
both provisionsof law. Figureshown is minimum as provided for in amended 
law, and percen shown relates to payments at that minimum only. 

3 For each benefit period of 14 consecutive days, Kentucky pays minimum 
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of $8 and maximum of $30, and Texas pays minimum) of $10, and maximum 
of $30. 

4 Under provisions of law, it is possible for some payments to exceed maxi- 
mum. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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than half of the weeks compensated in North 
Carolina, and 20 to 50 percent of the weeks 
compensated in Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, South Dakota, and West Virginia, were 
for amounts of less than $5. In Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Virginia, however, the relative 
number of checks issued below $5 has been 
considerably reduced over the past year. 

The annual-earning plans used in determining 
weekly benefit amounts are partly responsible 
for the large proportion of payments under $10 
in Kentucky, Maine, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and West Virginia. Checks for less 
than $10 comprised 61 percent of all payments in 
West Virginia and more than 75 percent in the 
other 4 States, proportions similar to those in 
each quarter of 1940. In addition to these 
States, 21 others issued the major proportion of 
their checks for less than $10 during the first 
quarter of 1941. Sharply contrasting with this 
pattern are the States in the Pacific Coast area, 
and Alaska, Idaho, Lllinois, and Wyoming, which 
issued at least 75 percent of all checks for $10 
or more. With the exception of Idaho, each of 
these States uses %» of high-quarter earnings 
to compute weekly benefit amounts. Wage rates 
in these areas also tend to be relatively high. 

In general, only a small percentage of payments 
are issued at the minimum rate. This results 
from several factors. First, the tendency towards 
more stringent eligibility provisions often results 
in denial of all benefits to those who would other- 
wise be entitled to only the minimum. Further- 
more, the minimum rate is low in relation to the 
wage structure of many States. Thus, even 
though many claimants have small weekly earn- 
ings, these earnings nevertheless entitle them to 
benefits in excess of the minimum rate. Pennsyl- 
vania, with a statutory minimum benefit amount 
of $7.50, compensated 24 percent of the weeks of 
total unemployment at the minimum rate. Of the 
4 States with minimums of $7, New York com- 
pensated 19 percent of payments at that rate, 
but in the other 3—Illinois, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, where a large proportion of the payments 
were for $15 and over—relatively few payments 
were at the minimum amount. Four of the 5 
States with minimums of $6 and 14 of the 18 
States with minimums of $5 compensated 85 per- 
cent or more of the weeks of total unemployment 
above the minimum rate. Of the 11 States with 
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a $3 minimum, only Arkansas paid a large pro- 
portion of benefit checks—22 percent—at the 
minimum rate. In practically all States, the 
pattern this quarter is similar to that of the 
previous quarter. 

Five States have maximum rates of $18, five 
others of $16, and the remaining States of $15. 
Unlike the pattern of payments compensated at 
minimum benefit amounts, substantial numbers of 
checks are issued at the maximum rate, chiefly be- 
cause average weekly earnings of many claimants 
amount to at least twice as much as the maximum 
benefit permitted by law. In Alaska, 81 percent 
of the weeks were compensated at the maximum 
rate; in Illinois, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, 
between 50 percent and 65 percent; and in Cali- 
fornia, Montana, New York, and Wyoming, be- 
tween 30 percent and 40 percent. In many in- 
stances, the larger benefit checks reflect relatively 
high wages in seasonal industries. 

Among the States in the Southeast and Gulf 
areas where low payments predominate, Florida 
issued 28 percent and Texas 16 percent of pay- 
ments at the maximum of $15. In Louisiana, 11 
percent of the payments were issued at the maxi- 
mum of $18. 


State Amendments 


During May, the employment security laws of 
Delaware, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Okla- 
homa were extensively amended, and New Jersey 
and Texas enacted a short amendment each. In 
addition, a bill approved April 28, amending the 
Minnesota law throughout, is included in this 
analysis. 

Coverage.—Coverage provisions were amended 
in Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, and Oklahoma. In Nebraska a change was 
made to base coverage on employment for a por- 
tion of a day in 20 different weeks instead of on 
employment in each of 20 different weeks. This 
State also deleted its common-conutrol provision. 
Minnesota and Nebraska extended coverage to 
any employer subject to the Federal law to the 
extent that services performed for him constitute 
employment taxable under the Federallaw. Okla- 
homa provided that, if the Federal law is extended 
to include employers not now covered, the State 
law is automatically amended to include such em- 
ployers. Nebraska adopted employment exclu- 
sions to conform substantially to the Federal law, 
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while such exclusions in Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, and Oklahoma were brought more nearly 
into line with the Federal exclusions. Delaware 
and Minnesota adopted the Federal definition of 
agricultural labor with slight changes. Minnesota 
and Oklahoma extended the dead line for applica- 
tion for termination of coverage. 

Contributions.—The “wages paid’’ basis for con- 
tributions was adopted in Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma. Minnesota and 
Oklahoma adopted the $3,000 wage limitation, 
and these two States and New Hampshire also 
excluded from wages certain payments by em- 
ployers which are excluded by the Federal law. 
New Hampshire repealed a provision including 
tips as wages. 

Collection methods were amended in Delaware, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma. 
Delaware adopted a provision permitting the 
State agency to waive the interest requirements 
on delinquent contributions under certain con- 
ditions and provided a $5 fine for failure to file the 
required report within 5 days after the due date. 
Minnesota provided an interest rate of 6 percent 
per annum (instead of the regular 12 percent) for 
contributions delinquent for longer than 12 
months and added an interest penalty of 1 percent 
per month (minimum $10) for failure to file wage 
reports and a penalty of $10 for failure to file 
reports other than wage reports. Oklahoma pro- 
vided a 10-percent penalty for failure to make 
proper reports and a 5-percent penalty for failure 
to pay contributions within 30 days after written 
demand. 

Delaware and New Hampshire authorized arbi- 
trary assessment and compromise of delinquent 
contributions. Delaware and Oklahoma provided 
that delinquent contributions shall constitute a lien 
on the employer’s property, and New Hampshire 
authorized collection by any means provided by 
law for the collection of State taxes. Oklahoma 
authorized arbitrary and jeopardy assessments 
and provided that a delinquent employer may be 
enjoined from doing business. The period for 
adjustment or refund of erroneously collected 
contributions was extended from 1 to 3 years in 
Minnesota and Oklahoma. 

Experience rating—Delaware, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma amended 
experience-rating provisions. Both Delaware and 
Nebraska adopted a provision requiring the State 
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agency to notify the employer of his contribution 
rate and provided for review and judicial hearing 
on such rates in cases of contest by the employer. 
Delaware also amended its experience-rating pro- 
visions to prohibit reduction below 2.7 percent for 
a delinquent employer and to provide that in case 
of disqualification of a claimant for voluntary 
leaving, or discharge for misconduct connected 
with his most recent work, the benefit wages 
related to wage credits earned in such employment 
are not considered in determining the employer’s 
future contribution rate. 

Minnesota provided: (1) for 1941 and 1942, 
classification of employers according to beneficiary 
wage ratio (as under the former provision) ar- 
ranged in pay-roll categories and adjusted to a 
schedule of contribution rates varying from and 
including the ‘“‘standard”’ rate (instead of above 
and below the average State rate) at intervals of 
0.25 percent, with a minimum of 0.5 percent and a 
maximum of 3.25 percent, the standard rate to be 
determined in the same manner as the former 
average State rate, i. e., on the basis of the ratio 
of the total assets of the fund to the average total 
benefits paid during the preceding 3 years, but 
varying from 2.75 to 3.25 percent, instead of from 
1.5 to 2.75 percent; (2) for 1943 and thereafter, 
replacement in the formula of beneficiary wage 
ratio by benefit ratio—the quotient obtained by 
dividing the total benefits chargeable to an em- 
ployer’s account during the 3 years ending June 30 
of the preceding calendar year by his total taxable 
pay roll for the same period. 

Nebraska added as a condition for reduction in 
the contribution rate of any employer subsequent 
to December 31, 1941, the payment of contribu- 
tions for the 3 preceding calendar years and a 
reserve-account balance of 7% percent of his aver- 
age pay roll for such years. Any balance remain- 
ing after the termination of a reserve account is 
to be transferred to the pooled account immedi- 
ately, instead of 2 years after such termination, as 
previously provided. In the event that the 
pooled account drops below $100,000, 0.5 percent 
of each employer’s pay roll for the preceding 
calendar year (instead of 0.25 percent of his wages 
payable for the next 6 months) is credited to the 
pooled account. A provision for the computation 
of a new contribution rate for a successive em- 
ployer was added to the subsection on successive 
employers. The subsection on joint accounts and 
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the provision for reduction of benefits in the case 
of exhaustion of the employer’s reserve account 
were repealed. 

New Hampshire amended its experience-rating 
provision to provide that, if the agency determines 
at any time that the solvency of the fund will not 
permit individually reduced rates, it shall set a 
standard rate of 2.7 percent for all employers. 

Oklahoma changed from a reserve-ratio type to 
a plan based on employer’s benefit experience cor- 
related with State-wide experience. Rates vary 
from 0.5 to 4 percent at intervals of 0.5 percent, 
as shown in a schedule. 

Benefits—Benefit provisions were amended in 
Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, and Oklahoma. In Delaware the basis of 
benefits was changed from wages earned to wages 
paid, and duration was changed from the lesser 
of 13 times the weekly benefit amount and one-sixth 
of uncharged base-period wage credits to the lesser 
of 13 times the weekly benefit amount and one- 
third of the base-period wages. 

Minnesota discarded a weekly benefit rate of 
one twenty-fifth of high-quarter earnings for a 
benefit rate based on base-period earnings, shown 
in a schedule, with a maximum weekly benefit 
amount of $16 (formerly $15) and a minimum of 
$7 (formerly $5). Benefit duration ranges from 
10 to 16 times the weekly benefit amount (for- 
merly the lesser of 16 times the weekly benefit 
amount and one-third of base-period wage credits). 

Nebraska deleted its former computation of the 
weekly benefit amount based on the full-time 
weekly wage or 8 percent of high-quarter earnings 
and substituted a benefit schedule based on one 
twenty-fifth of the high-quarter earnings. The 
provision on part-time workers was repealed. 

New Hampshire also adopted a weekly benefit 
rate based on annual earnings, shown in a schedule 
of even-dollar benefit amounts varying from $6 to 
$15. Under the former provision, the weekly 
benefit rate was computed as one twenty-sixth of 
the high-quarter earnings, with a minimum of $5 
and a maximum of $15. Benefit duration was 
changed from the lesser of 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount and one-sixth base-period wage 
credits to 14 times the weekly benefit amount, if 
such amount does not exceed $8, and 16 times, if 
the weekly benefit amount is $9 or more. In the 
event Congress enacts legislation establishing 
minimum standards for State unemployment com- 
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pensation laws, the State agency is authorized to 
make such revisions in the State law as may be 
necessary to conform with such standards. 

Oklahoma changed the weekly benefit rate from 
50 percent of the full-time weekly wages to 5 per- 
cent of high-quarter wages, increased the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount from $15 to $16, and 
changed the minimum from $8 or three-fourths of 
the full-time weekly wage to a flat $6. Partial 
benefits were amended to equal the difference be- 
tween the weekly benefit amount and wages in 
excess of $2. (Formerly, partial benefits were 
computed as the difference between the weekly 
benefit amount and five-sixths of wages in excess 
of $3.) Benefit duration was changed to 16 times 
the weekly benefit amount or one-third (instead 
of one-sixth) base-period wages. Benefits are to 
be rounded to the next higher dollar. 

Wage qualifications—Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma amended their qualifying-wage pro- 
visions. Minnesota repealed a requirement of 30 
times the weekly benefit amount in the base period 
and $75 in the high quarter and substituted a 
minimum of $200 earned in the base period. Ne- 
braska changed its qualifying-wage requirement 
from 30 times the weekly benefit amount to a 
flat $200 wages paid in the base period. Okla- 
homa increased qualifying wages from 16 to 22 
times the weekly benefit amount. 

Waiting period.—Delaware, New Hampshire, 
and Oklahoma amended the waiting period. 
Delaware and Oklahoma reduced the waiting 
period from 2 weeks to 1 week. New Hampshire 
provided a waiting period of 2 weeks in the bene- 
fit year, with the proviso that, if the fund reaches 
$8 million for 2 successive months, the initial 
waiting period from the end of such period to 
April 1, 1943, shall be 1 week, and thereafter 2 
weeks, in the benefit year. (Former provision: 
2-week initial waiting period plus 1 week when- 
ever payments are interrupted for 1 or more weeks 
but not more than 3 additional weeks in the bene- 
fit year.) 

Disqualifications.—Disqualification provisions 
were materially changed in Delaware, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma. Delaware fixed 
its disqualification for voluntary leaving and for 
discharge for misconduct at 2 to 7 weeks, instead 
of a flat 2 weeks, following the week of occurrence. 
Instead of the previous disqualification for any 
week of receipt of old-age benefits, a provision 
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was adopted whereby the individual is to receive 
any amount of unemployment compensation in 
excess of his old-age benefits. There was added 
to the law a disqualification of 1 year’s duration 
for a false statement made with fraudulent intent 
to obtain benefits. An additional provision 
makes the person who has received undeserved 
benefits liable to repay such sum or to have such 
sum deducted from future benefits; in cases of 
fraud he is liable for repayment, and the State 
agency may apply the latter disqualification in 
addition. 

Minnesota changed disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving and discharge for misconduct trom 
the duration of such unemployment to 2-16 
weeks for voluntary leaving and 3-16 weeks for 
discharge for misconduct, with benefit duration 
reduced in each case by the number of weeks of 
disqualification imposed; changed disqualification 
for refusal of suitable work from 1 to 5 weeks in 
addition to the week of refusal to a period in which 
the individual again meets the qualifying-wage 
requirement; and provided disqualification for 
separation from work to assume the duties of a 
mother or housewife, and for receipt of compen- 
sation from certain employer insurance or pen- 
sion plans. 

New Hampshire provided disqualification for 
the period of unemployment next ensuing after 
voluntary leaving without good cause until the 
individual has again earned in a week wages 
equal to $2 more than his weekly benefit amount 
(in lieu of the former disqualification for 3 weeks 
following the week of leaving and reduction in 
benefit duration by 3 weeks); amended the dis- 
qualification for discharge for misconduct to 
specify that, if the individual has been discharged 
for arson, repeated intoxication, sabotage, felony, 
or dishonesty connected with his work, all prior 
wage credits shall be canceled; provided that the 
labor-dispute disqualification shall not apply if 
stoppage of work was due solely to failure of the 
employer to live up to provisions of any contract 
between him and his employees; and added dis- 
qualification for receipt of sickness or separation 








allowance, benefits from an employer pension 
plan, and any payments by the State or Federal 
Government to an individual upon his discharge 
from military service. 

Oklahoma reduced disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving from 1-5 weeks to 2 consecutive 
weeks following the week of leaving, and for dis- 
charge for misconduct from 1-9 weeks to 3 con- 
secutive weeks following the week of discharge; 
changed disqualification for work refusal to 2 
consecutive weeks following the week of refusal 
instead of until the individual again meets the 
qualifying-wage requirement; amended the labor- 
dispute disqualification by adoption of the “stop- 
page of work” clause and by repealing the pro- 
vision disqualifying an individual because of 
financing a labor dispute; and added disqualifica- 
tion for voluntarily leaving work to marry. 

Administration.—Nebraska repealed its pre- 
vious provisions on advisory council and created 
a new State advisory council of six members to be 
paid $10 per day plus expenses for each day of 
service. 

Oklahoma reorganized the administrative 
agency by creating an independent Employment 
Security Commission of five members appointed 
by the Governor, with the Senate’s consent, for 
6-year terms, each member to receive a per diem 
allowance not to exceed $150 a month, plus neces- 
sary expenses. (The former law provided for an 
Unemployment Compensation and Placement 
Division within the Department of Labor, ad- 
ministered by a full-time salaried director under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of Labor.) 

Benefit claims and appeals procedures were 
amended in Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, and Oklahoma, and these States, Delaware, 
and Texas adopted provisions for safeguarding 
the funds, including reimbursement of adminis- 
tration moneys lost or improperly expended. 

Preserving benefit rights of persons in military 
service.—Delaware, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, and Oklahoma enacted provisions for 
freezing benefit rights of persons inducted into 
the military or naval service of the United States. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance * 


In the 5 weeks ended May 2, 1941, the regional 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received 
9,251 applications for certificate of benefit rights 
(table 1). The average of 1,850 per week in April 
was nearly twice the figure for the preceding 
month. The increase occurred in the second 
week of April, when the number of applications 
exceeded 2,000, and this relatively high level 
was maintained in the third and fourth weeks. 
This increase, however, was confined mainly 
to the Cleveland and Atlanta regional offices; 
the figures for the other eight offices indicated 
either a continued decline, to be expected at this 
season of the year, or virtually no change. 

The unusual increase in unemployment reflected 
in the application series is undoubtedly related 
to the stoppage of operations in most of the bitu- 
minous-coal fields, which began on April 1 and 
extended throughout the month. More direct 
evidence of the effect of coal stoppage is found 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission statistics 
of employment for class I railroads. These data 
show that, although for the country as a whole 
employment in April increased by 30,000, marked 
declines occurred in the Pocahontas and Southern 
regions, which include important coal-carrying 
railroads traversing the territory served by the 
Cleveland and Atlanta regional offices. The 

* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. 


decline in employment affected mainly the trans- 
portation and maintenance-of-equipment groups, 
employees with relatively high annual earnings. 
This is confirmed by the analysis of the base- 
year compensation of employees who submitted 
applications in the second and tollowing weeks 
of April. Although only 32 percent of the cer- 
tificates of benefit rights issued by May 2 in the 
Cleveland office were for workers who earned 
$1,000 or more in 1939, in the last 4 weeks the 
proportion of certificates applying to this com- 
pensation group increased to 71 percent. In 
Atlanta the corresponding figures were 25 per- 
cent for the entire period ended May 2 and 58 
percent for the last 4 weeks. 

The decline in unemployment insurance claims 
which began in February and continued in March 
was evident also in the receipts for April. The 
total for the 5 weeks ended May 2 was 102,793, 
or an average of 20,559 per week, nearly 8,700 
below the March average. Since most claims 
cover a 14-day registration period, the drop in 
April indicates a reduction of 17,400 in the aver- 
age number of unemployed workers registering 
under the act. The effect of the coal-mining 
stoppage is shown in the increase in claims re- 
ceived in the Cleveland and Atlanta regions in 
the fourth and fifth weeks of the period. This 
increase reflects a rise in the number of claims for 
registration periods begun some time after April 1 
and completed in the second half of April. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1940-41 and 1939-40 ' 












































1940-41 | 1939-40 
Period Benefit payments | . Benefit payments 
Applica- — Ee ‘Mai 
| so Claims | tions Claims 
Number | Amount | Number Amount 
Mid-November-April 74, 637 737,572 | 2650, 584 | $12, 321, 275 74, 501 772, 049 587, 784 $8, 794, 792 
April 9,251 | 102,703 | 90,435 | 1, 647, 308 9,573 | 153,061 |  121,487| 1,773,905 
ee es eee 
Ist week . 842 24, 292 22, 333 422, 950 2, 013 32, 829 26, 642 392, 468 
2d week } 2, 444 23, 159 20, 394 367, 169 1, 477 32, 533 27, 018 394, 
3d week | 2, 555 20, 240 18, 071 318, 738 1, 776 31, 148 23, 913 347, 361 
4th week | 2, 072 18, 521 15, 574 277, 321 2, 901 28, 856 23, 114 336, 857 
5th week x 1, 338 16, 581 14, 063 261, 130 1, 406 27, 695 20, 800 302, 679 
Weekly average: 
Mid-November-December 6, 324 32, 206 23, 802 435, 043 5, 058 27, 498 18, 127 275, 573 
January ‘ asad ams 2, 885 39, 752 39, 362 754, 649 3, 499 37, 058 28, 069 421, 824 
February 7 1, 464 33, 327 31, 451 614, 283 2, 280 34, 489 27, 950 422, 607 
March : 931 29, 255 27, 760 539, 420 1, 608 35, 082 28, 833 428, 538 
‘aS seater ce 1, 850 20, 559 18, 087 329, 462 1, 915 30, 612 24, 297 354, 781 














1 Data begin as of middle of November, because Nov. 16, 1940, was first 
day for processing claims under amended act. 
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2 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
through end of April. 
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In the 5 April weeks 108,004 claims were proc- 
essed. The excess over receipts in the month is 
accounted for in part by a reduction in the number 
awaiting processing from about 3,650 at the 
beginning of the period to about 2,680 at the end. 
Included in the claims processed in March are 
also 4,262 claims adjudicated a second time. 
Most of these were previously classified as not 
compensable because of the failure of the claimant 
to submit the application for employment service 
required for registration with the Board’s em- 
ployment offices. 

Of the total processed in the 5 April weeks, 
83,653 claims were certified for benefit payment, 
6,634 claims for benefit payment and waiting- 
period credit (table 2), and 228 for waiting-period 
credit only. An increase in waiting-period claims 
occurred in the fourth and fifth weeks of the 
period; they were mainly claims submitted by 
employees whose applications were received in 
the second and third weeks. A total of 9,320 
claims could not be certified because they did not 
contain registrations for a sufficient number of 
days of unemployment, and 7,919 were held 
ineffective for other reasons, the most important 
of which was the failure of the claimant to sub- 
mit his application for employment service. 
When such an application is received, most of 
this last group will be removed from the in- 
effective class and reprocessed. In addition, 250 
claims, delayed by investigation, were adjudicated 





under the provisions of the original act; 120 of 
them were certified for benefit payment. 

Benefits certified in April amounted to more 
than $1.6 million. The benefits for waiting-period 
claims accounted for $114,000, an average of 
$17.24 for a registration period with a maximum 
of 7 compensable days (table 2). The large in- 
crease over the March average of $14.65 resulted 
mainly from a marked rise in the average daily 
benefit rate and to a smaller extent from an in- 
crease in the average number of days of unem- 
ployment in the registration period for employees 
receiving their first benefits in the benefit year. 
The benefits for claims other than waiting-period 
claims, i. e., claims with a maximum of 10 com- 
pensable days, amounted to $1.5 million, an 
average of $18.31 per registration period. The 
large decline from the March average of $19.65 
was due entirely to a reduction in the number 
of days of unemployment in the registration 
period; this decline is merely another phase of 
the decrease in unemployment among qualified 
employees. 

The divergence between the April averages for 
waiting-period claims and other benefit claims is 
striking. Claims of the first type indicate an 
increase in unemployment in the registration 
period, whereas claims for subsequent registration 
periods clearly show a reduction in the number of 
days of unemployment. The reason for this 
divergence is to be sought in the large proportion 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days, under amended act, by specified period, November 1940—April 1941! 















































Certifications with | Ree ee ;, - " 
: : Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications 14 days of unem- | i aieete 
ployment | of unemployment of unemployment 
eich ~ appa e c= ui r | oe ae “ 
} | verage > | Average | verage 
| | Average | Average | number — Average ——- | Average | number —— Average number 
Number | benefit | —- of — certifi- Ra | | certifi- | A | | of —_- | certifi- x... a of -_ 
| payment | nefit | pensable P nefit ; nefit | pensable one pensable 
| days cations cations | |” days | cations | days 
Certifications for first registra- | 
tion period: ? | } } | 
Nov. 16, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941. 43, 995 $14. 06 $2.36) . 5.96 8 $2. 35 33. 2 $2. 41 3.91 | - 
431 Sidincune daa 22, 064 | 14. 47 2. 0 5. 58 . 6 2. 55 | 41.4 2.71 | 3. 59 | 
8, 533 13. 93 2. 47 5. 65 .3 2. 47 | 40.7 2. 47 3. 69 | 
4, 840 14. 65 2. 57 5.70 .4 2. 54 | 38. 6 2. 63 | ee 
6, 634 | 17. 24 2.90 5.95 .4 2. 87 | 33.6 3.01 | 3. 88 = 
| | | | | 
112, 374 20. 26 2. 33 8.72 4 2.32 24.1 | 2. 34 6.85 | 6.5 $2. 55 2.03 
134, 886 | 19. 96 2. 31 8. 65 5 2. 30 | 25.8 | 2. 35 6. 81 6.7 2. 46 2.04 
117,044 | 19. 95 2.31 8. 63 .8 2. 31 24.8 | 2. 33 6. 84 7.4 2. 42 2.05 
106, 109 | 19. 65 2.31 8. 51 .6 2. 31 26. 5 2.31 6.72 7.9 | 2.44 2.02 
83, 653 18. 31 | 2. 36 7.75 .8 2. 37 | 32.8 2. 35 6. 55 14.4 2.18 2. 33 























1 Data based on 20-percent sample, except number of certifications and 
average benefit per certification. 
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* Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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of waiting-period claims due to the coal stoppage. 
Nearly 54 percent of all benefit certifications of 
this type in April were made in the Cleveland and 
Atlanta regional offices, as contrasted with only 
18 percent of the regular certifications. Claims 
submitted in connection with the coal stoppage 
were obviously filed by employees nearly all of 
whom had continuous unemployment in the regis- 
tration period. Incidentally the large base-year 
earnings of such employees also entitled them to 
relatively high daily benefit rates. 

In the 5 April weeks 7,420 workers received 
their first benefits under the amended act. An 
increase in the average weekly number of new 
beneficiaries was found only in the Cleveland and 
Atlanta regions. It is interesting to note, however, 
that all but 4 percent of the new beneficiaries in 
these regions had also received benefits between 
July and November 1940 under the unamended 
law. It is probable that for most of them the 
previous spell of unemployment occurred some 
time between June and August 1940 when coal 
production was at its seasonal low. 

In the April period, 8,331 final certifications 
were made for employees who had exhausted 
their benefit rights for the benefit year ending 
June 30, 1941. The cumulative number of such 
certifications by May 2 was 19,465. With the 
final certification, each of these individuals had 
received 100 daily benefits for unemployment since 
July 1, 1940. The largest weekly number of final 
certifications was made in the week of April 5-11. 
Persons who began registering on November 1, 
1940, the date when the amended act went into 
effect, and who had registered continuously since 
would have had the final registration period end 
on April 3, 1941, and the final certification made 
a few days thereafter. 

By May 2, one or more benefits had been certi- 
fied to 120,701 employees under the amended act. 
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Approximately 52,300 of these received benefits 
also under the unamended law for unemployment 
in the period July-October 1940. It is estimated 
that to about 26,500 of this number benefits for 
that period were paid on the basis of compensa- 
tion credited for 1938 and to 25,800 on the basis 
of 1939 wages. For the remaining 68,400 indi- 
viduals, benefits were certified only under the 
amended act for unemployment on and after 
November 1, 1940. 


Employment Service 


In April the employment service of the Board 
operated at a much higher level than in any pre- 
ceding period. This increase in activity was due 
mainly to the seasonal demand for track labor and 
the cooperation of employers in using the services 
of the Board in preference to private employment 
agencies and commissaries (agencies furnishing 
labor and operating stores, camps, and other facili- 
ties for the laborers whom they supply). The 
placement efforts of the Board’s employment of- 
fices for track labor were not limited to those per- 
sons who were currently drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. All maintenance-of-way labor- 
ers registered with the employment service were 
circularized to determine their immediate avail- 
ability for referral. Also a hiring hall was estab- 
lished in Chicago in a vicinity where workers of 
this type usually congregate. 

In the 5 April weeks the employment offices 
were notified of 4,892 openings, of which 1,073 
were with nonrailroad employers. During the 
same period, 1,570 openings were canceled. A 
total of 7,097 qualified workers were referred to 
available vacancies, and 2,600 were placed. More 
than 2,200 of the workers placed were track labor- 
ers. The weekly average of placements was 520, 
sharply in excess of the averages for the preceding 
months, which fluctuated between 175 and 200. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE . 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, April 1941 


Monthly benefits of all types in force as of April 
30 totaled 334,820 (table 1). The proportion of 
total monthly benefits in force which were in 
conditional-payment status continued to increase 
during April. This increase was reflected to some 
extent for all types of monthly benefits but was 
most marked for primary and wife’s benefits. 
Like a similar increase in the preceding month, 
this change was due principally to an increase in 
the number of cases in which payment was dis- 
continued because of employment of the 
beneficiary or primary beneficiary, probably 
resulting largely from the development of the 
defense program. 

The average amount of each type of monthly 
benefit in force in each payment status at the end 
of April is presented for the first time in table 2. 

Average payments certified for each type of 
monthly benefit during the month, formerly shown 
in table 3, are omitted from that table as these 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, April 30, 1941! 


[Data corrected to May 14, 1941] 





Payment status 
Type of benefit ——___—__- seiscnininig hdibiputelcbl 


Deferred | Conditional 


Current 


Total. 


$18. 15 $22. 32 $20. 08 
Primary. 22. 61 24. 86 | 23. 08 
Wife’s___- 12. 09 13. 03 | 12, 3 
Child’s 12. 22 10.81 | 11.37 
Widow’s 20. 22 | 24. 36 | 22. 50 
Widow’s current 19. 57 | 18. 34 | 19. 29 
ER 13. 02 | 13, 22 | 12. 88 





1 See footnotes to table 1. 


payments include retroactive benefits and pay- 
ments of partial monthly benefits and are therefore 
not average amounts of monthly benefits certified. 

During April, monthly benefits of various types 
were certified for nearly 310,000 individual bene- 
ficiaries (table 3). Lump-sum death payments 
certified during the month were based on the wages 
of about 8,000 deceased workers. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force! in each payment status? and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, April 1941 


[Data corrected to May 14, 1941] 




















Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow's W idow’s current Parent's 
Status of benefit and action os i iii < Pay t ; ' ae 
— Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount! N2™| amount —- Amount — Amount 
} a ce Ke papa Oo Sizes oe 

In force as of Mar. 31, 1941_______| 313, 388/$5, 754, 204) 158, 281)$3, 588, 767| 41, 607) $503, 972) 75, 536) $920,855) 7,193) $146,152) 20,629) $579,477) 1,142) $14,981 
In current-payment status 286, 537, 5, 207, 736) 140, 194) 3, 165, 830) 37,868) 457,839) 73,026) 892,577) 7,067) 143,141) 27,258) 533,604) 1, 124! 14, 745 
In deferred-payment status. 2, 104) 49, 812 i. 569) 41, 537 256 3, 598) 138 1, 590 Om 2, 374) 31) 556 12) 157 

In conditional-payment sta- 
Ee ae geek biinwée 24,747) 496, 656) 16,518} 381,400) 3, 483 42, 535; 2,372 26, 688 2B 637; 2, 340) 45, 317) 6 79 

Actions during April 1941: | | 
Claims allowed ____________- 23, 626 426, 281 10, 548; 241,793) 3, 265 39,510} 6,244) 76,110) 930) 18, 663) 2, 525; 48, g22| 114] 1, 383 
Entitlements terminated ?__- 2, 156) 38, 271) 816) 18, 931) 365 4, 375 625 7, 972) w 635) 311) 6, 235) 9) 123 
Net adjustments‘ ___.___. —38) 87) —2 105 1 19 —25 20) —1) —2) —I1) — 38) 0) 1 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1941__....___| 334,820) 6, 142,301) 168,011| 3,811,734) 44,508) 539,126) 81,130) 989,013) 8,092) 164,160! 31,832] 622,026 1, 247) 16, 242 
In current-payment status 304, 465| 5,526, 653| 147, 549| 3,335,845! 40,279] 487, 133| 78,363) 957,635! 7,953] 160,841| 29,001] 569,179) 1, 230) 16, 020 
In deferred-payment status | 2, 742} 61, 191 2, 068 51, 404) 359 4, 679) 165} 1, 783) 103 2, 509) 697) 9 119 

In conditional-payment sta- | | | 
Rech ax nes eeesichsenaclechiniacantioie ee: 613) 554,457) 18, 394 424, 485) 3, 870 47, 314) y § 602| 29, 505) 36 810) 2,703 52, 150) 8 103 

| | | | | | | 











1 Represents total claims allowed, after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 
note 3), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were first 
payable. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; benefit 
in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit for 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

3 Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—benefi- 
ciary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit 
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—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow's 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or termi- 
nation of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

4 Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement of 
an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing benefi- 
ciary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of amended act are effective 
or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary when minimum 
provision of sec. 203(b) consequently becomes effective; adjustments in num- 
ber or amount may also result from actions not otherwise classified. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, April 1941 





Percentage dis- 





Number tribution 
Type of payment of benefi-| Amount ot ee 
ciaries | certified 
. Benefi- 
+ sce red Amount 
ciaries 

ee —_ SSS ee — _ - —_—= 
Monthly benefits ? 309, 549 | $ $6,013, 122 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Primary 150, 351 3, 547, 736 | 48.6 59.0 
Supplementary 50, 494 | 637, 169 | 16.3 10.6 
V ife’s 40, 966 523, 100 | 13. 2 | 8.7 
Child’s 9, 528 114, 069 | 3.1 | 1.9 
Survivor's 108, 704 1, 828, 217 35. 1 30.4 
Widow's 7, 950 187, 990 | 2.5 3.1 
Widow's current 29, 648 657, 901 9. 6 | 11.0 
Child’s r 69, 872 962, 053 22.6 | 16.0 
Parent’s : 1, 234 20, 273 4 3 

Lump-sum death payments 8,142 | 1,111, 357 

Under 1939 amendments * 57,686 | 1,093,314 

Under 1935 act ® 5 456 | 18, 043 





! Actual number certified for payment during April. This differs from the 
number in current-payment status at the end of April as shown in table 
1, since changes in status effective after certification are reflected in the latter. 

? Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

‘ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

‘ Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 
Oe Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
Employee Accounts Established and Employer 

Identification Numbers Assigned 

The weekly average of employee accounts estab- 
lished during April, totaling more than 107,000 
(table 4), represents an increase of nearly 10 
percent over the previous month’s average. This 
rise accords with similar increases in previous 
years. This increase was anticipated, in the light 
of past experience, since the close of April is the 
due date for submission of the first quarterly wage 
report. At this time, employers urge workers who 
do not have accounts to apply for them. 

The assignment of employer identification num- 
bers was concentrated in New York, Illinois, 
and California, in this order, which together ac- 
counted for about one-third of all numbers as- 
signed during the month. The weekly average 
of numbers assigned was 11 percent greater than 
the average for March. The gradual increase in 
the assignment of numbers during the past few 
months may be explained in part by the general 
stimulus to business resulting from increasing de- 
fense activities. 


Unreported Employment of Insurance Bene- 
ficiaries 
Deductions from monthly benefits, equal to the 
amount of the benefit, are made under the provi- 
sions of section 203 of the Social Security Act for 
any month in which the beneficiary fails to comply 
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with specified requirements. The most impor- 
tant of these requirements, from the viewpoint of 
administrative control, concerns deductions to be 
made for any month in which a_ beneficiary 
renders services in covered employment for as 
much as $15. According to law and regulation, 


Table 4.—Weekly average of employee accounts estab- 
lished and employer identification numbers assigned, 
by State, April 1941! 




















Employee accounts — — 
Social Security Board |— 
region and State cannes Peroent- Averses Possess. 
is | age dis- e dis- 
number | tribution number ution 
| 
Total | 107,190 | 100.0] 9,385 100.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut : a 1.8 105 1.1 
Maine 632 .6 54 -6 
Massachusetts 3, 825 3.6 99 1.0 
New Hampshire 368 -3 32 3 
Rhode Island ‘i 807 .8 35 4 
Vermont 214 2 17 -2 
Region II: 
New York ; 11, 606 10.8 1, 290 13.8 
Region III: 
Delaware 199 an 41 -5 
New Jersey : 3, 130 2.9 395 4.2 
Pennsylvania 7, 645 7.1 585 6.2 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 715 a 86 _ 
Maryland | 1,985 1.8 207 2.2 
North Carolina gs 3, 108 2.9 204 2.2 
Virginia . 2, 474 2.3 136 1.4 
West Virginia = 1, 381 1.3 90 1.0 
Region V: 
Kentucky ans 1, 853 1.7 91 1.0 
Michigan od 4, 494 4.2 407 4.3 
Ohio pai 6, 077 5.7 428 4.6 
Region VI: 
Illinois Hn 6, 896 6.4 1, 000 10.7 
Indiana | 3, 329 3.1 186 2.0 
Wisconsin R 1, 984 1.9 164 1.7 
Region VII: 
Alabama , i andi 2, 776 2.6 124 1.3 
Florida iad 1, 854 1.8 184 2.0 
Georgia sncoueaenae 2, 701 2.5 110 1.2 
Mississippi ; 1, 509 1.4 82 -9 
South Carolina 1, 504 1.4 48 6 
Tennessee 3, 012 2.8 134 L4 
Region VIII: 
Iowa 1, 463 1.4 141 1.5 
Minnesota 1, 560 14 231 2.4 
Nebraska 790 Be 75 8 
North Dakota_ - ree 288 3 26 -3 
EE SPUN wnacacucaamunns 295 .3 29 -3 
Region IX: 
Arkansas . suse 1, 416 1.3 86 9 
Kansas ; ae 1,118 1.0 138 1.5 
Missouri 3, 115 2.9 281 3.0 
Oklahoma : 1,418 1.4 92 1.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana_. mia 1, 465 1.4 sft 9 
New Mexico Sind 37 -3 34 3 
Texas 4 --| 4, 908 4.6 468 5.0 
Region XI: 
PIII iis sw cient nga 403 ia 38 4 
Colorado SESS: | 7389 8 58 .6 
Idaho BES. 318 -3 31 -3 
Montana AE 354 3 70 .8 
Utah : 344 -3 37 .4 
Wyoming 143 a 20 -2 
Region XII: 
California | 5, 820 5.4 817 8.7 
Nevada | 838 on 17 -2 
Oregon 947 9 72 .8 
Washington 1, 219 1.1 183 1.9 
Territories: 
Alaska 52 (2) 13 a 
Hawaii 498 -5 10 «a 














1 The data on employee accounts established and employer identification 
numbers assigned while representing somewhat similar administrative 
operations are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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if the beneficiary fails to notify the Board that he 
is engaged in covered employment for wages of 
$15 or more a month, an additional deduction, 
equal to the amount of the original deduction, is 
to be made. The individual must report to the 
Board before accepting a benefit for the second 
month following the month in which he was em- 
ployed. Post-card forms are furnished to bene- 
ficiaries to permit prompt notice of return to 
employment. 

The first step in the check on possible violations 
of the employment provision is the inclusion of all 
types of insurance beneficiaries in a national em- 
ployee index maintained by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. This index con- 
tains the names, account numbers, and other 
identifymg information on all account-number 
holders. Information on persons whose claims 
for benefits have been allowed is printed on dis- 
tinctively colored strips. Beneficiaries whose 
benefits are based on the wage record of another 
person receive that person’s account number, 
with an additional symbol denoting the type of 
benefit granted. Beneficaries who may apply for 
new account numbers in the expectation of 
receiving benefits under one number while draw- 
ing wages under another are discovered during the 
routine check of information on new account- 
number applications against that already on file. 

The major part of this checking process involves 
the preparation of punch cards for all persons in 
benefit status. If a beneficiary whose benefits are 
based on another’s wage record has a wage record 
in his own name, an additional cross-reference is 
made. These cards are interfiled with the regular 
employee wage cards used in posting taxable wages 
to the individual wage records. At the time of 
quarterly collation of wage records, all wages re- 
ported subsequent to the date of entitlement for 
persons in benefit status are segregated, and the 
claims folders are examined to see if notification 
of employment during that month was filed by the 






Table 5.—Distribution of 2,390 violations of employ- 
ment reporting, by amount of wages investigated, as 
of May 29, 1941 





























Percent of 
Amount of wages investigated ——— & 0 * 
vestigated 
No employment reported by 
beneficiary 

DE cetpubihudckiswchcameseasimenunl 1, 907 30.1 
$15.00-29.99 1... EEN LAID Ge 385 18.7 
Sai cinanasaccuilaaiwnncmpasuenes 418 18.5 
EERIE Ne | 1, 103 54.4 

1 or 2 months of employ- 

ment reported by 
beneficiary 

TRE Le 483 | 10.6 
EE TEEN Ce Ce ER 19 | 3.9 
TY an cs ane seigead tpi pninen ebeleilinas te aanriohiaae 8.1 
SR Sa ea AS 418 12.0 





11 month of unreported employment. 
3 1-2 months of unreported employment. 
3 1-3 months of unreported employment. 


beneficiary. If no notice was received, or if the 
wage amount was so large that employment for a 
longer period than was covered by the notification 
appears possible, a field investigation is ordered. 

As of May 29, the latest date for which figures 
are available, 79,139 cases had been examined and 
18,866 cases requiring field investigation had been 
found. The 9,895 reports of investigation re- 
ceived from the field as of this date indicated that 
2,110 beneficiaries had violated the law on 2,390 
occasions, in that they had reported none, or only 
part, of their employment to the Social Security 
Board (table 5). Unreported employment in 1 
calendar quarter is considered as one violation. If 
unreported employment extends over, or occurs in, 
2 or more quarters, the number of violations is 
counted separately for each quarte:. Although 


21.3 percent of the cases investigated in the field 
were found to be violations, the total number of 
violations represents an extremely small percent- 
age of the total number of beneficiaries currently 
receiving benefits. 
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Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


There was a larger than usual monthly increase 
in the total net benefit payments certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in April. The amount, $10.5 million 
(table 1), was 3.5 percent greater than in March. 
This increase was due in part to a relatively large 
increase in payments for employee annuities and 
to an exceptional increase in payments for lump- 
sum death benefits. Minor increases were re- 
corded also for survivor annuities and death-bene- 
fit annuities. Pension payments decreased as 
usual. 

The number of annuities and pensions in force 
increased by 620 (table 2) between March 31 
and April 30, principally because of a net increase 
of 905 in employee annuities and a decrease of 361 
in pensions. New certifications of employee 
annuities in April numbered 1,663, or 262 more 
than in March, but still considerably less than the 
peak for the current fiscal year in February. 
The 1,663 certifications in April compare with a 
monthly average of 1,716 for the 10 months ended 
April 30 and 1,950 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1940. 

The average monthly payment on employee 
annuities initially certified in April, including 





*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: 


those subject to recertification, was $63.07. Over 
27 percent of these annuities are subject to recerti- 
fication. It is estimated that this average pay- 
ment will probably increase from 2 to 2% percent 
when the annuities subject to recertification are 
certified on a final basis. For all employee an- 
nuities in force at the end of April, including 
those subject to recertification, the monthly 
average was $65.70; for pensions, $58.85; for 
survivor annuities, $32.57; and for death-benefit 
annuities, $35.71. 

The number of lump-sum death benefits certi- 
fied in April was 1,652 compared with 972 for 
March and with a monthly average of 1,000 for 
the first 9 months of the present fiscal year. The 
unusual rise in April in the number of certifica- 
tions as well as in the amount paid was due to 
the certification of several hundred lump-sum 
death-benefit claims previously delayed because 
of alterations in the quarters of the processing 
sections of the Board. The average payment was 
also higher for certifications in April than in 
March, $245.26 as against $231.66. 


Sex and Race of Employee Annuitants 


Among annuitants of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, white men, Negro men, and white women 
constitute about the same proportions as in the 
class I railroad employee population over age 60 


Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 


and by specified period, 1936-41 ! 





























| 
Pensions to Lump-sum 
ori ini . F Total pay- Employee an- | ; Survivor | Death-bene- 
Period and administrative action former carrier death 
ments nhuities pensioners | annuities | fit annuities benefits 
Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through April 1941 2 $409, 272, 689 $289, 260, 637 $109, 010, 377 $3, 006, 754 $2, 237, 095 $5, 757, 823 
Fiscal year: 
4, 514, 617 SS ae 36, 751 BRERA Eee 
1037-88.......... 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 3 34, 701, 617 388, 479 599, 217 35,017 
1968-30......... : 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
1989-40 ; 114, 025, 141 84, 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 590 
1940-41 (through April) = 100, 946, 831 77, 972, 710 19, 444, 923 881, 387 357, 571 2, 200, 239 
March 1941. a 10, 141, 869 7, 929, 336 1, 862, 189 92, 661 31, 856 225, 825 
In-force payments __ aa il 9, 586, 531 7, 501, 234 1, 885, 423 86, 777 ft See 
Retroactive payments.................-..__.. 407, 632 391, 667 1, 091 6,045 ft eR eae 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments - ied , EERO Sy: Ripe 68a EE ES LERMAN 226, 089 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) _____- 78, 384 53, 565 24, 325 162 66 264 
ok iii ieee ie 10, 500, 980 8, 113, 272 1, 846, 629 93, 304 37, 176 410, 598 
In-force payments... _. 9, 627, 819 7, 650, 564 1, 864, 959 88, 192 Fg eee 
Retroactive ayments__ 520, 970 501, 611 1,174 5, 111 SESE Rik nwkonsniboncs: 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments __ divacti 410, 846 |. chichietira han cttinerenboiapaiilthsniidaake en 410, 846 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) _. 58, 655 38, 903 YF ere eee EE 
1 For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, as shown on p. 69, table 5. This difference results almost entirely from 


Cents are omitted in all figures. Data relate to months ended on Doth 
calendar day. 


4 Total benefit payments certified to the Secre 
$9.0 million more than total benefit payments issu 
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of the Treasury are 
by disbursing officer 


ments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks are not 
drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 
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with earnings in 1937 (table 3), from whom the 
annuitants of the past few years have chiefly 
come. Of the annuitants for whom employee 
annuities were certified by June 30, 1940, white 
men constituted 94.0 percent, Negro men 5.0 
percent, and white women 0.9 percent. Among 
individuals 60 years of age or older with earnings 
in 1937, white men constituted 93.0 percent, Negro 
men 5.5 percent, and white women 1.1 percent. 
Negro women, and men other than white or Negro, 
who together constituted only 0.4 percent of the 
total annuitants, are disregarded in the following 
discussion. 

Relatively fewer older Negro men than white 
men are found in the railroad industry, and still 
fewer white women. Of all white men employed 
in 1937, 10.2 percent were over 60 years of age; 
but only 5.2 percent of Negro men and only 3.8 
percent of white women. The smaller percentage 
for Negroes is accounted for by the heavy concen- 
tration of Negro workers in the unskilled occupa- 
tions which do not offer opportunities for continu- 
ing employment. The still lower percentage of 
older white women is perhaps largely attributable to 
the fact that women tend to leave gainful employ- 
ment after marriage. 

Type of annuity—A smaller percentage of 
Negro than of white annuitants receive age annui- 
ties (table 4). On the other hand, a larger per- 
centage of Negro annuitants have been certified 
for disability annuities, particularly for disability 
annuities based on less than 30 years’ service. 





Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Distribution by sex and 
race of employee annuitants certified through June 
30, 1940, and of employees with earnings in 1937 





| Employees in 1937 


———__—_—__.. 





| Employee an- 
nuitants 








| 
; Aged 60 and 
Sex and race Total | over ! 
pa : 2 ee 2 | inecisinisailas ean 
Num- Per- Per- | Num- | Per. 
| ber cent Number cent ber cent 
moe gibt. poe ns PAS ee 
Total 124,055 | 100.0 | 1,797,347 | 100.0 | 169,168 | 100.0 
Male: } } 
White -.| 116,481 | 94. 0 | 1, 539, 185 85.7 | 157,214 93.0 
Negro... 6, 205 5.0 | 178,465! 9.9 9, 341 5.5 
, — anata 142 | ak | 26,429) 1.5 561 a 
emale: } | | 
White... 1,169} .9 | 517| 28] 1,045] 14 
Negro 58 | (2) 2, 070 an 102 1 
Other a o} o | 71| @) 5| @® 








1 Excludes those with sex and/or race unknown. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Disability annuities comprised 21.5 percent of all 
annuities certified for Negro men, as compared 
with slightly less than 19 percent each for white 
men and women. However, for disability annui- 
tants with less than 30 years of service, the per- 
centages were 9.4, 4.7, and 10.3, respectively. 
Amount of annuity—The amount of annuity 
granted under the railroad retirement system is 
based on the length of service and average monthly 
compensation of an individual. For annuities 
beginning before age 65, except disability annui- 
ties based on 30 years of service, the normal 
annuity payable is reduced by 1/180 for each 
month that the annuitant is less than 65 years 
of age at the time the annuity begins. The nor 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of 
April 30, 1941} 





Total 
Period and administrative action ee | 
. | Monthly 
Number | amount ” 








In force as of Mar. 31, 1941______ 150, 900 | $9, 586, 531 | 
During April 1941: | 


| 

Initial certifications ____- 1, 822 | 110, 094 | 

Terminations by death (deduct) 1, 212 74, 206 

Net adjustments 3 __ * +10| +5, 400 | 

Cumulative through April 1941: } | | 
Initial certifications 198, 036 | 11,817,141 | 
Terminations by death h (deduct) 46,058 | 2,698, 502 | 

Net adjustments ?____ —458 | +509, 179 

In force as of Apr. 30, 1941________ _....| 151,520 | 9, 627,819 


Employee annuities 


, | 
Pensions to former 
carrier pensioners 


Death-benefit 


| 
s ive ities) iti 
urvivor annuities! “annuities ! 


Number Monthly | Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly; Num- | Monthly 
amount ber amount ber amount ber | amount 
—_———— —_ — - = a —_ — 
115, 543 | $7, 501, 234 | 32,050 | $1,885,423 | 2, 663 | $86,777 | 644. | $23, 005 
| 

1, 663 | 104, 879 0 0 48 | 1, 461 111 3, 753 
767 | 50, 728 362 20, 662 4 107 | 79 | 2, 707 
49| +5,179 +1 | +198 +1 +60 —1} —38 
141,210 | 8,718,328 | 48,536 | 2,809,684 | 2,868 | 92,627| 5,422| 196,501 
24,329 | 1,576,317 | 16, 826 944, 004 158 | 5,040 | 4,745 173, 050 
—433 | +508,553 | —21 —631 —2 | +605 | —3 +653 

| 
116,448 | 7,650, 564 | 31,689 | 1,864,959 | 2, 708 | 24, 103 


88, 192 675 





1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which —— or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of 
death, or in which other administrative action was taken by the Board rather 
than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, 
or administrative action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month 
reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction for a claim 
certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made in figures 
for month in which error was discovered and not in which error was made. 

2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
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death of 1 individual; such payments are here counted as single items. Ter- 
minations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type. 

3 Obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and subtract- 
ing terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications, which are included 
in net adjustments, ordinarily result in additions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases adjusted. 
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7 mal annuity may be reduced further if a valid it oondiene cama aaa eg 2 2 
joint and survivor election has been made. The pari vs nto, Joe % 
- average actual annuity in force on June 30, 1940, 
amounted to $68.97 for white men, $42.29 for Avenme 
“ Negro men, and $46.10 for white women (table 5). Si enh tiie ey 5 
The lower average actual annuity payable to meee | anu) | Gusameal alien’ | aaa 
Negro men and white women results chiefly from — 
nt shorter average service and lower average compen- yale’ Nese -| Se) St) Be ae ee 
ms sation. The average service for Negro men was = Female whilte.-..--------. saan Mihai Hime Gwe 
* 6.4 percent less than that for white men, and for 1 Average age is based on all annuities in force; all other averages, on finally 
' white women it was 13.0 percent less. The I hh Ghee eqneeiny Dananl age 65 was used as age for annuitants whose annu- 
3 average monthly compensation of Negro men was _ tes Were reduced for retirement before age 65. 
‘< $89.53, 44.0 percent less than that of white men. 
The annuities of white women were based on were employees at age 65, if their annuities as 
= average monthly compensation of $107.91, 32.5 computed according to the benefit formula are 
percent less than the average compensation for less than $40 a month. A minimum annuity of 
white men. at least $40 monthly is payable to an applicant 
ll Another factor in the lower average actual with 20 years of service who was an employee at 
‘d annuity for Negro men is the relatively larger age 65 and whose average monthly compensation 
be percentage of joint and survivor elections among was $50 or more. If this average compensation 
» them. The proportion of Negro men who had was less than $50 a month, such an applicant is 
™ annuities with a joint and survivor election was _ entitled to an annuity of 80 percent of his average 
7.7 percent, compared with 6.0 percent of white compensation, but if this annuity is less than $20 
y men. Only three women—two white and one a month he is entitled to $20 a month or to the 
ts Negro—had been certified for jomt and survivor amount of his average earnings, whichever is less. 
y annuities. In the case of both Negro men and This provision, therefore, benefits employees 
- white women, the lower average actual annuity who have the required minimum service but low 
* results also from a relatively larger percentage of | average earnings. Negroes are more likely to 
al age annuities reduced for retirement before age benefit under this provision than white employees. 
h 65 and of disability annuities reduced because of Of all the Negro male annuitants, 20.6 percent 
less than 30 years’ service. Of the white male received annuities finally certified under the mini- 
. annuitants, only 8.8 percent received such re- mum annuity provisions of the act, compared 
duced annuities, as compared with 12.4 percent with 11.5 percent of white women and 3.2 percent 
of of the Negro men and 13.8 percent of the white of white men (table 6). Among Negro men, 
a women (table 4). 56.1 percent of the annuities to begin at age 65 
Under the 1937 act, minimum annuities are or over, which would have amounted to less than 
s paid to applicants with 20 years of service who $40 when computed according to the regular 
ly 
. Table 4.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of employee annuities certified through June 30, 1940, by sex, race, and 
- type of annuity 
+ Age annuities beginning— Disability annuities 
= All types of annuity Baciay Wer ai nie 7 : 
4 Sex and race 65 and over | Under 65 | 30 years’ service Less —_—* cee 
= Bes i | 
03 Number | Percent Number Percent Number | Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
rs Total | 124, 085 | 100.0} 95, 428 76.9| 5,043 | 4.1 17, 364 14.0 6, 220 5.0 
- Male: ' | | peste | pi a | } 
White } 116, 481 | 100.0 89, 675 77.0 | 4, 808 | 4.1 | 16, 497 14.2 5, 501 4.7 
ate Negro 6, 205 | 100.0 | 4, 686 | 75. 5 | 184 | 3.0 753 12.1 582 9.4 
*; Female: | 142 100.0 | 107 | 75.3 | 9 | 6.3 | 13 9.2 13 9.2 
a Negro | “S| 100.0 "| a8 | 7) oe "2 34 mt 69 
on 
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Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of mini- 
mum annuities finally certified through June 30, 
1940, by sex and race of annuitants 




















Percent of Percent of 
Sex and race Number all annuities | all annuities 
less than $40!) certified 
eek nodecde cnt 5, 238 30.1 4.2 
i cdcnagiinencce 3, 780 25.8 3.3 
8 aa 1, 278 56.1 20.6 
ee 135 32.5 11.5 





1 Represents all finally certified annuities beginning at age 65 or over which 
amount to less than $40 before minimum provision is applied. 
formula, were increased because the minimum 
annuity formula was applicable. The corres- 
ponding proportions of minimum annuities at age 
65 or over among white men and women were 
much smaller, 25.8 and 32.5 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Characteristics of annuitants.—The average age 
at time the annuity began, for all types of annuities 
in force on June 30, 1940, was 67.3 years for white 
men, 67.1 years for Negro men, and 67.4 for white 
women (table 5). In these averages, annuities re- 
duced for retirement before age 65 are counted as 
beginning at age 65. 

More than 75 percent of the Negro male an- 
nuitants, in comparison with 20 percent of the 
white male annuitants, gave the unskilled and 
helper occupations as their last occupation. More 
than 25 percent of the Negroes covered in this 
tabulation bad last worked as section laborers, 
compared with only 6.4 percent of the white men; 
and 15.7 percent of the Negroes had last worked 
as shop laborers, compared with 3.2 percent of the 
white men. 

White women annuitants have come chiefly 
from the clerical occupations, with 34.3 percent as 
clerks and clerical specialists (accountants, statis- 
ticians, cashiers), and 13.2 percent as stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, and typists. Another 11.6 per- 
cent were janitresses; 6.3 percent were coach 
cleaners; 14.1 percent were station agents, telegra- 
phers, and telephoners; and 6.1 percent were 


station attendants. The remainder were scattered 
among a number of miscellaneous occupations. 

Negroes had longer average service than white 
men in most of the occupations with more than 
100 Negro male annuitants for which comparison 
was made. The largest difference was among the 
skilled-trades helpers in the shops, where average 
service for Negro men was 10.2 percent greater 
than for white men. In all occupations for which 
comparison was made, average compensation was 
lower for Negro than for white men. 

Negroes were also concentrated in areas where 
wage rates for the unskilled occupations are lower 
than for the country as a whole. Class I railroads 
in the Southern region were the last employers of 
51 percent of the Negro men who last worked for a 
class I railroad, as compared with 13 percent of 
all annuitants, both Negro and white. In this 
region average monthly compensation of white 
male annuitants was about 20 percent lower than 
for the same occupation on class I railroads in the 
country as a whole. This regional concentration 
of Negroes accounts for some of the differences in 
compensation between Negro and white men in 
the same occupation for the country as a whole. 

This relatively lower average compensation of 
Negroes outweighed their longer average service 
in the computation of their annuities. The aver- 
age annuity of Negro men was less than that of 
white men in all but one of the occupations 
compared. The one exception was that of skilled- 
trades helpers in the shops, where, as already 
noted, the average length of service of Negroes was 
relatively greatest. The average actual annuity for 
Negroes in this occupation was $48.32, compared 
with $46.94 for white men. 

The distribution of white female annuitants by 
regions differs from that for all annuitants in a 
number of cases. The differences are not nearly 
as great as in the case of Negro males, however, 
and probably have little effect upon the averages 
of service and compensation. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Payments Under Selected Social Insurance 
and Related Programs 


Total payments to beneficiaries under selected 
social insurance and _ retirement programs 
amounted to $52.3 million in April (table 1 and 
chart 1). This amount represented a decline of 
12 percent from the previous month and was the 
lowest amount since January 1940, with the ex- 
ception of that for November. This decline 
reflected the decrease in unemployment insurance 
payments under both State unemployment com- 
pensation laws and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Unemployment benefits, com- 
prising about 55 percent of the total amount, 
represented a smaller proportion of the total than 
in any other month since the beginning of the 
series. 

Payments under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of the Social Security Act 


amounted to $7.1 million in April, or an increase 
of 1.3 percent over the previous month, the 
smallest percentage increase in 5 months. This 
slowing up in the rate of increase resulted pri- 
marily from a decline in lump-sum payments but 
reflected also a slower rate of increase in monthly 
retirement benefits. 

Retirement payments under this program 
amounted to almost $4.2 million during the 
month—the second month in which the amount 
paid exceeded $4 million. While April payments 
were the largest to date, the percentage increase 
over the previous month was the smallest for 
6 months—3.8 percent. Monthly survivor pay- 
ments totaled more than $1.8 million and lump- 
sum payments, $1.1 million. The latter included 
payments of $18,000 under the 1935 act, based on 


Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-April 1941 
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the wages of workers who died before January 1, 
1940. 

Net benefit payments under the Railroad 
Retirement Act amounted to $10.5 million for 
April, an increase of 3.5 percent from March. 
This rise, which was larger than any for several 
months, reflected a relatively large increase in 
payments for employee annuities and a very large 
increase in payments for lump-sum death benefits 
(see p. 57). 

Payments under the three retirement acts 
administered by the Civil Service Commission— 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act, and the Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Act—totaled $6.3 million in April. All but 


Table 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by 


$100,000 was paid to persons covered by the Ciyj] 
Service Retirement Act. Monthly payments to 
retired employees under the three acts comprised 
the largest part of the whole, amounting to almost 
$5.4 million, a slight increase over the previous 
month. 

Unemployment insurance payments under both 
State unemployment compensation laws and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act dropped 
to $28.4 million, a decline of 20.7 percent from 
March. The decrease under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act was considerably greater, 
35.4 percent. Payments under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of $27.0 million repre- 
sented the lowest sum paid in any month since 


specified period, 1936-41! 


{In thousands] 


























ee cack Peers Unemployment insurance 
Retirement and survivor payments payments 
— = —_ aici aT i ee Cn) Calin = = - Refunds — ” a 
7 tire p To under 
Monthly retireme nt pay Survivor payments ¢ | the 
ments ’ | ae 
| | Civil | 
Total RAIS GRGEESS <E Service | | State Rail- 
ot aa Com- | | unem- road 
Year and month a Lump-sum payments mission | | ploy- Unem 
Total Rail- ea : | toem- | Total | ment | ploy- 
Social road Civil wees, Pesan sloyees com- ment 
‘ te ( Service | , aU y > 20. j 2 _ 
Security | Retire- | — ice | Rail- — Rail- —— leaving, | pensa Insur 
Act 3 ment | mi - Social road |q. oo A road : nH Service h..# —_, 
issio Phenaan 7M ‘tira, |5ecuri : , Service | laws } Act i 
Act! | Security Retire- Act 8 Retire- | Baan } 
| | Act’ | ment ment “tet | 
| Act 4 Act « |M’ssion | | 
eae ee a a 
Calendar year: 
$79, 176 $56, 377 $683 | $51, 630 $2 $4, 062 $2, 864 $131 $131 
1937 _ . - | 105,429 | 99, 818 40,001 | 53, 604 444 $1, 278 4, 401 3, 479 2,132 | 2,132 
a ‘ 569, 367 | 169, 640 96, 749 56, 118 1, 400 10, 478 $291 4, 604 3,326 | 396,401 | 396,401 | . 
 Seapoaan | 626, 270 | 187, 837 107,282 | 58, 331 1, 451 13, 895 1, 926 4, 952 2,846 | 435,587 | 429,820 | $5, 767 
pee | 765, 809 | 226,533 | $21,242 | 114,167 | 62,019 | $7,617 1,448 | 11,734 2, 496 5, 810 3, 277 | 535,999 | 520, 110 15, 889 
1940 | Res 9 cai Ts Se eS 250d =~ ri ae si | 7 | oe 
en 15, 866 76 9,141 | 5,001 0 113 916 164 455 | 197 42, 886 41, 066 | 1, 820 
February ____- ..| 62,395 | 16,050 216 9,300 | 5,019 35 114 743 198 425 197 | 46,148 | 44,351 | 1, 797 
March.._. 66,428 | 17, 207 736 9,310 | 5,057 | 179 | 114 | 1,071 177 563 | 265 | 48,956 | 47,142 1,814 
 ? [Se 61, 925 17, 775 933 9, 483 5,071 | 355 | 123 1, 033 258 519 | 278 | 43,872 | 42,292 1, 580 
ae 74,202 | 17,855 1, 216 9, 386 5, 137 | 409 | 124 v9l | 222 370 | 276 | 56,071 | 54,897 1,17 
SS eae 73,614 | 18,879 1, 673 9, 518 5, 197 593 120 | 1,011 | 231 536 | 240 | 54,495 | 53, 637 858 
«Si aa 75, 976 19, 255 2.025 9,508 | 5,249 | 687 121 | 973 190 502 268 | 56, 453 55, 750 703 
re 72, 751 19, 723 2, 339 9, 639 5, 238 | 799 118 857 183 550 338 52,690 » 51,701 ORY 
September______- | 58,366 | 20,472 2, 681 9, 696 5, 254 | 952 121 1, 100 253 415 273 | 37,621 | 36,595 1,026 
Ee | 54, 605 21, 187 2,977 9,753 | 5,246] 1,132 | 132 1,118 236 593 227 33,181 | 32,231 950 
November___- | 51,633 20, 968 3, 066 9,738 | 5, 262 1, 196 124 939 178 465 332 | 3 333 | 29, 561 | 772 
December - -____- 54,875 | 21, 206 3, 304 9,695 | 5,288) 1,280 124 9R2 206 417 | 286 | 33,293 | 30, 887 2, 406 
1941 | 
ce | 64,840 | 21,929 3, 603 9, 739 5,312 1, 393 120 1, 063 221 478 266 | 42,645 39, 270 3, 375 
a | 59,859 | 22,532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 , 225 187 431 259 | 37,068 | 34,611 2, 457 
| 59,371 | 23,194 4,030 | 9,792| 5,360] 1,762 125 , 241 226 | 658 324 | 35,853 | 33, 608 2, 245 
ESS 52,344 | 23, 595 4, 185 9, 960 5, 392 1, 828 130 1,111 411 578 | 301 | 28,448 | 26,998 1, 450 
1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost of fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under the Civil 
=. For detailed data see tables in program sections of the Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 29-42. 
ulletin. 


? Represent old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 
— benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 

cts. 

3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated for 1940. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

5 Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability 
fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Includes accrued annuities to date of death, paid 
to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on basis of data for 
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6 See footnotes 5 and 8. 

7 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current benefits, 
parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of benefit 
partly estimated for 1940. 

§’ Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
payments at age 65, 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths of 
covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and beginning January 
1940 payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31, 1939. 
Payments at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4,706,000 in 1938, and $4,574,000 
in 1939, are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

© Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in the same city. 
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October 1939. This decline in unemployment 
benefits in April 1941, in general, reflects improved 
employment conditions, resulting in large part 
from work on defense contracts. Employment in 
nonagricultural pursuits had passed the 1929 peak 
and was at the highest level on record. The 
initiation of a uniform benefit year resulted in an 
increase of payments in 4 States with a 1-week 
waiting period and a decrease in 6 States with a 
9-week waiting period. 

The number of individuals receiving monthly 
retirement benefits under the Social Security Act 
(201,000), the Railroad Retirement Act (148,000), 
and the three acts administered by the Civil 
Service Commission (66,000) increased from 
March to April, as did the payments (table 2). 
The largest percentage increase, 5.3 percent, oc- 
curred in the number of individuals receiving re- 
tirement benefits under the Social Security Act; 


the increases for the other two programs were very 
slight. Monthly survivor beneficiaries under the 
Social Security Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Act numbered 108,700 and 3,400, respectively, 
increases of 7.4 percent and 3.0 percent over the 
previous month. It should be remembered that 
the count of monthly beneficiaries under these 
acts is not comparable. The Social Security Act 
provides for supplementary payments to wives 
over age 65 and to children under 18 of primary 
annuitants and for payments in some cases to 
multiple survivors in one family—two or more 
children, or a widow and one or more children, or 
two parents. Under the other acts, which pro- 
vide no supplementary benefits for dependents, 
the employee annuity or survivor annuity repre- 
sents the total payment per family. 
Accompanying the large decrease in payments 
under the unemployment insurance systems were 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
January 1940-April 1941 


{In thousands] 
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| Retirement and survivor beneficiaries Ce nol 

| 

Monthly retirement a isiaiil Separated 
| Constieian Survivor beneficiaries ¢ eugkeness 
- TERCE | ota 
f | | | re Ss ta 
7 and month Monthly — under the | unemploy-| Railroad 
| | beneficiaries | Tmp-sum beneficiaries* |" Civil | ‘ment | Unemploy- 
| Social | Reliroed | Civil | ) Commis | “sutton” | Tnguranes 
Security | ment |Commis-| gooigi | Railroad ial | Railroad | Civil sion * laws Act!, 
as Act! sion? | ee Retire- Security | Retire- | Service 
Act “wd |} ment ‘Act? | ment | Commis- 
: Act 5 Act sion * 
1940 | 
January - . - - noes 3.7 136. 6 60. 6 | 0 2.8 | 8.9 | 1.0 0.4 1.5 874.8 57.0 
February we Giseased 7.1 137.6 | 60.7 | 1.3 | 28 | 7.2 | 1.2 4 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
March . ‘ 27.0 138. 4 | 60. 8 | 5.6 | 2.8 9.5 1.0 5 1.8 1, 095. 2 57.4 
April cae 39.7 139. 3 | 61.2 | 13.0 3.0 8.6 1.4 5 1.5 960. 7 50.9 
— | 88.7 140.2} 61.9 18.8 | 3.0 8.8 1.3 3 1.3| 1,201.0 35.0 
June 69.6 141, 2 | 62.7 | 27.1 | 3.1 8.2 1.2 5 1.3 1, 268. 6 31.4 
July 86.3 142.1 | 63. 5 | 34.5 3.1 7.6 | 1.0 5 1.2 1, 220.0 22.3 
August eed 101.6 143.0| 63.8] 41.8} 3.1 6.7 | 1.0 ‘5 1.6 1,121.8 31.1 
September si |} 115.6 143.9 | 64. 4 | 49.3 3.2 8.6 1.3 4 1.6 875.4 37.8 
October | 1309] 1449] 646) 50.1 3.2 8.6 | 6 1.7 698. 1 28.9 
November. _. te | 140.7 145.6 | 65.0 | 66.7 3.2 7.2 9 “— 1.5 676.1 20.3 
December. . . .- 150. 6 146.0 | 65.2 | 75.1 3.3 7.3 1.0 .6 1.6 666. 6 73.7 
1941 -. 
EE 164.8 | 146. 4 | 65.5 | 83.3 3.3 7.8 1.0 9 1.7 825.7 77.6 
February -- | 175.0 | 147.3 | 65.5 | 92.9 3.3 9.1 .8 5 1.7 806. 4 63.2 
March... 190.7 | 147.6 | 66. 1 101. 2 3.3 9.1 1.0 7 1.9 761.7 55.6 
April .. / | 200. 8 148.1 | 66. 3 108. 7 3.4 | 8.2 1.7 6 2.0 589. 6 38.5 
| | | 














1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 

‘nefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

? Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; include 
disability annuitants , 

+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- 
tary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations after 
not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspensions of annui- 
ties of persons who have returned to work inthe Warand Navy Departments 
under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 324 in April 1941. 

‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

} Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
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and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 
2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors. 

’ Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents survivors of employees 
who died before retirement age and of annuitants with unexpended balances. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter. 
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decreases in the average number of beneficiaries— 
22.6 percent under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws and 30.9 percent under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The number of 
individuals receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion under State laws, as measured by the average 
number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
in calendar weeks ended in April, was 589,600 
and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 38,500, as measured by the number of bene- 
ficiaries for registration periods of 14 days in the 
2 middle weeks of the month. 

The recent changes in social insurance pay- 
ments (chart 2) have been contrary to the move- 
ment of total income payments. The index of 


monthly income payments in the United States 
for the period January 1929—April 1941 shown in 
chart 2 is based on data compiled by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce. Total income payments in 
April showed no change from March. “Social 
insurance benefits” in this chart include only 
payments under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program of the Social Security Act, the State 
unemployment compensation laws, and the retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance programs of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. Payments under 
the three retirement acts administered by the 
United States Civil Service Commission are in- 
cluded in this chart under “compensation of 
employees.”’ 


Chart 2.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-April 1941 ! 
[Total payments in average month 1929=100] 
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1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Source: U S. Department of Commerce, National Income Division, 
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tates Financial and Economic Data 
1 in 
part. Expenditures and Receipts April, brought the total for the first 10 months 
is in Federal expenditures for administrative ex- of the current fiscal year to $395 million as com- 
ocial penses and grants to States under the Social pared with $339 million in the corresponding 
only Security Act through April of the fiscal year period of the previous fiscal year (table 1), an 
1sur- 1940-41 (table 2) continued to run ahead of increase of 17 percent. During the current fiscal 
state corresponding expenditures during the fiscal year year, grants to States represented 93 percent of 
tire- 1939-40. Federal expenditures for grants to such expenditures. 
f the States and administrative expenses under the The greatest proportional increase in grants 
nder Social Security Act, amounting to $49 million in —_ under the Social Security Act is still in grants-in- 
the Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-41 
= - 
= {In millions] 
1 of 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
| So Gov- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | 
aa l | | Trust 
Under the ac- 
MBER Under the Social | _ Railroad counts, Old- 
| Security Act Retirement E ete.,’ |Change 
120 Board X@SS | excess | in age 
re- and | Un- | Rail- 
| Rail- re- | general 
Period read _— ceints | fund sur- | em- | road 
|= N " (+) or . 7 vivors| ploy- | retire-| All 
| Social | Tetire- Menede ex- | (t)or| bal otal | "in- | ment | ment | other 
| To- | secu- | Ment an | To- | Ad” | prope Trans-| All | pendi-| °%,, | Snce sur- | trust | ac- 
| tal! | rity | 8° | other| tal! Ad- | fersto|other| tures | P® ance |fund *| count 
100 | taxes? | Unem- trative transfers min- | rail- (—) tures trust 
| ploy- expen-| toold- | itra-| road (-) fund 
| ment | ses | age and | ‘tive | retire- 
taxes?) and surviv- | .xnen-| ment 
| | grants | ors in- ay 
to surance | %¢% pool t 
States‘) trust coun 
fund | 
80 oe - m Bers 1 mee Ga “Ga R 
Fiscal year | 
1936-37 ..|$5, 294) $252, (%) ($5, 042)$8, 442 $183 $265 $1) .......|$7, 993) —$3, 149, +$374) —$128/$36,425) $267) $312)....... $35, 846 
1937-38 .| 6, 242 604; $150, 5,488) 7,626 291) 387] 3) $146 6,799) —1, 384! +306, —338) 37, 165 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938-39... .. 5, 668 631) 109) 4, 928) 9, 210 342, 503 63 107| 8,255) —3, 542) +890) 440; 1,177) 1,267 67| 37,929 
1939-40... . 5, 925 712) 126) 5, 087| 9, 537) 379) 10 §39 68 121; 8, 490) — +137 —947| 42,968) 1,738) 1,71 79| 39, 441 
60 10 months ended: | | | 
April 1939....| 4,659) 509) 82) 4,068) 7,514 292 397 3} 107] 6,715) —2,856) +785] +828) 40, 1,044) 1,172 77| 37,770 
April 1940..._| 4,741) 577| 92] 4,072, 7,868, © 339 403 6) 117| 7,003) —3,127| +230|  —628 1, 565) 1, 77| 39, 376 
April 1941__..| 6, 450 627| 7 5,715 10, 554 395 513, 65 124) 9,517) —4, 104 +375, +6535) 47,251; 2,151) 2,117 85) 42, 878 
1940 | | | | 
OES 304 39, (*) | ud 783) | EE: OE 20, +716, —479' +58) 303) 42,658) 1,565) 1,640 77| 39, 376 
} May 400, 131 6, 263) 647| p 4, 614) —247) —83| —181/ 42,808) 1,565] 1,721 77| 39, 445 
40 June | 784 4 28 752) 1,022 ll > ee | 874, 238) —60| 130) 42,968) 1,738] 1,710|  79| 39, 441 
: a | 367 39 1 327; 854, 64 36, 20) 7345 #=—487) +51 +367) 43,771, 1,733) 1,723 79| 40, 236 
| August | 566) 132 7| 427; 825) 34 119 1 26 +645) + —259) +320) +196) 43,905) 1,728] 1,808 85| 40, 284 
September... _. | 71 3 26, 683) 760 17 1| 1} 10, 731, —49| —158| —39| 44,073| 1,876) 1,790) 85) 40, 322 
' October ‘ ---| 365 37; (%) 328; 901) 57 32) 812) — 536 —24| 495) 44,137) 1,871) 1,821 85| 40, 360 
November... .__. 485 133 5) 347) 940 37 123 759, —455 +216 —103) 44,273) 1,866) 1,934 85) 40, 388 
ad December........ | 74 4) 31,706) 1, 7 19 | ® | ities | 1, “ —432| — +111) 45,025) 2,016} 1,945} 85) 40,979 
| i | | | 
1941 | } | | | } | 
January .......... 372 46 1, 325, 1,142 53 32; (*) 10; 1,047 —771 +15 +97| 45,877; 2,006) 1,974 85| 41,812 
February. ....._. 674 138 5 481) 1, 208 30 132 1 20) 1,025 —534 —3 —324 090; 2,002) 2,087 85) 41,916 
Mareh...........| 1, 567 4 31 1,532 1,400 36 (*) 1 10| 1, 353 +167 —236) +1,014| 47,173, 2,161) 2,077 85) 850 
April aa 602 42 1 559 1,352 49 37 Le § 8 1, 257 —750 +402 — 290) 47, 231) 2,151; 2,117 85) 42, 878 
0 1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance nses incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the Wagner- 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses eyser Act, beginning July 1940. 
are excluded trom net receipts and expenditures of general and special accounts * Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both total surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, and $2.7 
receipts and expenditures for comparison with ae periods. million in 10 months ended April 1941. 
’ Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
+ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 3, 5 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
footnote 5). ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 
‘ Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned , than $500,000. 
to the Treasury. 10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
§ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of penses, which were part of transfer. 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 1 Includes $157,000 expended for acquisition of service and compensation 
Service (see table 2, footnote 1); also excludes grants to States for employment data of railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 
fa a TB ag mp eg under ~ Pay 2 amit od Act. ft. = 9, 1940. 
nelu n “all other.” Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by , 
the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes ex- 
urity | Bulletin, June 1941 
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aid for dependent children, mainly as a result of 
the change in the law which permits a higher 
Federal matching contribution for this purpose. 
Old-age assistance, which is the largest of the 
social security grants programs, accounted for 
$200 million and $228 million during the first 10 
months of the fiscal years 1939-40 and 1940-41, 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
for administrative expenses and grants to States 
under the Social Security Act, by specified period, 
1939-413 


[In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1939-40 | Fiscal year 1940-4] 
































Item | | Expend- Expend- 
— | itures | —- | itures 
p ne 2 | through | —. | through 
tions | April? | tions? | April 3 
' | 
| — 
Total, administrative ex- | | | | 
penses and om to | 
RES aes |_ $383, S44 | $339, 219 $440,894 | $395, 412 
Administrative expenses__....__| | 25,188 | 18, 248 27,694 | 26, 278 
Federal Security Agency, § 0- | | | 
cial Security Board ‘ | 24,750 17, 924 27, 220 | 21, 401 
Department of Labor, “Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau. _--.-.-.--- 338 | 263 | 364 292 
Department of Commerce, | 
Bureau of the Census - 100 61 | 110 | 91 
Department ofthe Treasury’! (°) Q:-23  @: I 4, 494 
Grants to States_._........... --| 358,655 | 320,972 | 413,200 | 369,134 
Federal Security Agency. 349, 000 | 312, 011 | 402,000 | 350, 086 





Social Security Board....| 339,500 | 302,663 | 391,000| 348, 439 





























Old-age assistance_...| 225,000 | 200,390 | 245,000 227,558 
Aid to dependent | 
children. Lista 45.000 | 39, 286 | 75, 000 | 54, 287 
Aid to the blind _ ds 8, 000 | 5, 507 | 10, 000 | 6, 336 
Unemployment com- | 
pensation admin- } 
ene. ....... 61,500 | 7 57, 481 61, 000 7 60, 258 
Public Health Service: | | 
Public health work-- 9. 500 | 9, 348 11,000 10, 647 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau___-.--_.._. 9, 655 8,961 | “11,200 10, 049 
Maternal and child health | | 
services ___- | 4, 800 | 4, 573 5, 820 5,151 
— for crippled chil- | | 
FS Se | 3, 350 2,917 3, 870 | 3, 395 
child welfare services....| 1, 505 1,471 | 1,510 | 1, 502 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secur- 
ity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 
$111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for administra- 
tion in the Office of Education, and $1,938,000 in 1939-40 and $2 million in 
1940-41 for ts to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,640,000 in 1939-40 and 
$1,625,000 in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal] year. 
Appropriations for 1939-40 include additional appropriations of $17.3 million 
approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of ap propriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administratioh of title Tl of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Fiscal year 1940-4] 
appropriations and expenditures include amounts for administration of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

7 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- 
pensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was 
appropriated in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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respectively, or 59 and 58 percent of total Federg} 
expenditures under the Social Security Act. 

Although social security expenditures have been 
higher in the current fiscal year than in any year 
since the act came into operation, the ratio of 
social security expenditures to total Federal ex. 
penditures declined from the fiscal year 1939-40, 
because of the proportionately greater increase 
in other Federal expenditures, notably for national 
defense. During the first 10 months of the current 
fiscal year, total expenditures under the social 
security program, including net appropriations to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
(after reimbursement to the Treasury for adminis- 
trative expenses), amounted to 8.6 percent of 
total Federal disbursements as compared with 
9.4 percent in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Total tax collections for the selected social in- 
surance programs (table 3) amounted to $171 
million in April 1941, of which $128 million was 
paid to the State agencies under the State unem- 
ployment compensation laws and the remainder 
was paid directly to the designated agencies in the 
Federal Government. Since the first month of the 
quarter is normally the highest month for State 
unemployment contributions, these represent 75 
percent of the total social insurance taxes under 
the selected programs for April; Federal insurance 
contributions of $39 million represent 23 percent 
of the total. 

A comparison of the tax receipts under each of 
the programs for the first 10 months of the fiscal 
year 1940-41 with the first 10 months of 1939-40 
indicates an increase in collections for each item 
except the Federal unemployment tax. This 
exception was primarily attributable to the change 
in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act which 
exempts wages in excess of $3,000. The resulting 
decline in the tax base more than offset the in- 
creased income in covered employment resulting 
from the business expansion in the second half 
of 1940. Federal insurance contributions in- 
creased 12.2 percent in the first 10 months of this 
fiscal year as compared with the first 10 months of 
1939-40; taxes on carriers and their employees 
increased 15.8 percent, State unemployment con- 
tributions 3.7 percent, and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions 54.2 percent. 

State unemployment contributions and 90 per- 
cent of the railroad unemployment insurance con- 
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tributions included in table 3 are excluded from 
the receipts of the Federal Government presented 
in table 1. The social security taxes and railroad 
retirement and unemployment taxes included in 
Federal receipts represented 7.1 percent of total 
Federal receipts during April 1941, as compared 
with 12.8 percent in April 1940. During the first 
10 months of the current fiscal year, these taxes 
accounted for 11.4 percent of total Federal re- 
ceipts, as compared with 14.1 and 12.7 percent in 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 
{In thousands] 























~ pat beeen 9 Unemployment insurance 
| | Railroad 
Period Taxes on | State un- | — 
—— carriers | employ- Federal unem- 
jandtheir; ment unem- | ployment 
contri- | emp} i- | ployment) insurance 
butions! | °™Ploy- | | contri- tax‘ | contri- 
| ees butions *| | butions § 
Cumulative through | 
PE ocvnenncted $2, 381,394; $483, 544 $3, 467,611; $445,690 $100, 066 
year: } } | | 
1936-37............| 194,346 35} (%) | 167,751|.......... 
1937-38 _...... re 514,406; 150,132 (*) | | anes 
1938-39... . . os 530, 358) 109, 257 803, 007) |) =a 
1939-40. _ _ _- fined 604,694) 120,967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
10 months ended: 
April 1030. ........ 417, 978 82,079} 698, 425 I See 
April 1940......... 479, 310 88, 833) 746, 448 97, 609 33, 005 
April 1941_.. 537,590; 102,844 774, 184 89, 443 50, 899 
| i 
1940 | 
(SES _ , 35, 843) 328 100, 033 3, 022 17 
Sa , 122, 489) 5,778 96, 972 8, 804 1, 378 
ee : 2,895) 26,3561 10, 535 1,020, 14,783 
July en sii 38, 064) 529; 104, 497) 504) 
August...... 123, 829 7, 052 95, 623 8, 132 1, 180 
September... : 2,759, 24, 587] 7, 861| 584, 15, 065 
October... .. * 34, 500) 366, 115, 721) 2, 747 22 
November. . . wa 125, 124) 4, 804) 85, 117) 7, 998 868 
December. ; 3,141] 29,166, 12, 464/ 558} 16, 331 
ion | | | 
January....... ream 33, 923 604 129, 532 12, 082) 44 
EES | 134, 433 5,414 88, 561 53, 475 569 
March... ...-. lari 2, 588 28, 951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
atitdiveteeacens 39, 228) 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 70 





! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

’ Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and ee. 

+ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions trom employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 44, table 6, footnote 1. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of Apr. 30, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Apr. 30, 1941. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages ror employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

' Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, a — employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 
railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund and 
is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts therefore differ from figures on p. 65, table 1, which represent only 
the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

’ Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not col- 
ae taxes a 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 

vernment. 
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the corresponding periods of 1939-40 and 1938-39, 
respectively. 

Some of the industrial indexes related to the tax 
base for social insurance contributions declined 
in April, mainly as a result of labor disputes. 
Although activity in many defense and nondefense 
industries continued to rise, labor stoppages in 
the coal, steel, and automobile industries more 
than offset gains in production in other industries, 
Output of bituminous coal dropped about 87 per- 
cent from March—an amount equivalent im effect 
to a more than 4-point decline in the Federal 
Reserve Board adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction. Toward the end of April, steel output 
was also affected by the closing of the mines, and 
production dropped from 100 to 94 percent of 
capacity. In the automobile industry, the Ford 
strike resulted in a sharp decrease in production, 
amounting to about 15 percent during the month. 
Since pay-roll taxes are paid on a quarterly basis, 
it is impossible to tell how these stoppages will 
affect contributions based on the April-June 
quarter. It is quite possible that production 
during the quarter as a whole will increase so 
much that the tax receipts based on taxable wages 
in this quarter will show a net rise in spite of the 
decline in certain areas during April. In the 
industries specified, however, because of the labor 
stoppages, insurance contributions will be less than 
would otherwise be expected. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Ruling 


A recent ruling (S. S. T. 412) of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue affecting chapter 9, subchapters 
A and C of the Internal Revenue Code (formerly 
titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act) may 
be of great significance as a precedent in defining 
employment under the act in certain types of 
defense projects. 

The Bureau ruled that “individuals performing 
services for the M Company in the construction 
of a Federal project under a ‘cost-plus-a-fixed-fee’ 
contract with the United States Navy Department 
are employees of that company for purposes of the 
taxes imposed by subchapters A and C of chapter 9 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended by the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939.” A 
description of the defense contract indicates that 
the Navy Department would retain substantial 
control and supervision, including a check on 
hiring of certain supervisory employees. 
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Since the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract lists as 
cost the net amount of any State or local taxes 
paid, the cost of the State social security taxes in- 
volved is actually included in the price paid by the 
Navy Department. Consequently, though thecom- 
pany is not relieved of making the tax payment, 
the amount paid does not come out of the com- 
pany’s fixed fee for the contract. It is not clear 
from the ruling whether the Federal social security 
taxes would be deducted from the company’s fee 
or considered as a cost under the contract. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the amount 
deducted from wages for social security tax pay- 
ments does represent an actual contribution by the 
wage earners employed in the defense project, for 
which they receive the protection afforded by 
coverage under the Social Security Act. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $30.5 million in April, bringing 
the total to $2,208 million (table 4). 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program continued to increase but 


were only slightly more than in March. The 
number of persons first becoming eligible in each 
month for monthly benefits was for a time partially 
offset by the return to work of aged persons, as a 
result of the defense program. In recent months, 
however, there has been evidence that many per- 
sons who had temporarily suspended their retire- 
ment status by returning to work were renewing 
their benefit status by retiring from gainful em- 
ployment. 

The April reimbursement to the Treasury for 
administrative expenses amounted to $2.2 million, 
a figure slightly higher than that for the previous 
month. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


In April the $8.4 million balance in the appro- 
priations account remaining at the end of the 
previous month was transferred to the trust fund, 
and the same amount was deposited with the 
disbursing officer for benefit payments (table 5). 
Benefit payments amounted to $10.5 million, 
reducing the balance left with the disbursing 
officer from $20.9 million at the end of March to 


Table 4.—Stctus of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 
{In thousands} 









































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period | Contribu- | -ransfers | Reimburse-| Special Treasury notes | Cash with | Credit of be , 
tions appro- ment for | acquired 5 disbursing | un otal assets 
priatec em ae | es 4| adminis- | so | Officer at | account at | at end of 
totrust | trust fund? | pay | trative | | endof | endof period 
| fund! | | expenses | 3-percent | 2}4-percent| period period® | 
eas | | AERTS Wi a 2 
| 
— through April 1941 $535, 176 |7$1, 705, 000 $88, 226 $85, 360 $34, 722 | $1, 333, 400 | $817, 900 | $15, 506 $41, 514 $2, 208, 321 
isca] year: | 
1936-37 265, 000 | 2, 262 gt te: 267, 100 | } 73 | 62 | 267, 235 
aon } 7, 000 | 15, 412 5, 404 liswconnaas 395, 200 | 1, 931 | 113, 012 | 777, 243 
503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 |_..-- | 514, 900 | 3, 036 | 66 | 1,180,302 
7 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 | 12, 288 | 236, 000 324, 900 6, 098 500 | 1, 744, 698 
ee Be ver |... __...| 382, 000 | 6, 192 | 76,014 | 1, 126, 506 
409, 000 249 10, 863 | 6, 183 | 247, 000 | 141, 000 6, 047 42,259 | 1,713, 505 
inidgiabotel 1, 112 50, 232 22,434 | —79,800 493, 000 15, 506 4° 514 = 2, 208, 321 
| | 
oem 116 | ee —§,000 |............ 6,047} 142,250) 1, 713, 505 
RADE, Smee s IE 2, 311 |- ¥ PSST ee 3, 735 142,250 | 1,711,194 
141, 000 42, 240 2, 630 6,106 | —11,000 183, 900 6, 098 500 | = :1, 744, 698 
Jeu 10 3,117 2, 221 ee, gh LS ee 7, 979 36,354 | 1,777, 434 
17 3, 565 2, 221 —5, 000 | cen 9, 413 155,565 | 1, 893, 07: 
ay 77 3, 878 2, 221 —11, 500 | 159, 000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
ghanene 42 4, 942 2, 407 —5, 000 jadewba 10, 426 35, 985 1, 917, O11 
ssisditiie lias 54 4, 783 2, 407 — 5, 000 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 
sanaeiscaene 174 5, 169 2, 438 — 12, 100 | 163, 000 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
| | 
Eee at 164 5, 422 2, 095 —10, 000 | he 14, 992 35, 783 | 2, 057, 275 
96 5, 887 2, 095 —5, 000 | . 14, 101 168, 221 2, 183, 822 
einai 241 6, 718 2, 126 — 11, 200 | 171, 000 12, 262 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
239 6, 751 2,203 | —10,000 gun 15, 506 41,514 | 2,208, 321 














1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal ce Contributions Act. 

2 For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appregsieie’, for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
——- Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 
million. 


3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
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4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 

5 Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 

6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 

7 Excludes $1.0 million made available for investment from amounts to 
credit of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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$18.7 million at the end of April. Total assets at 
the end of April, which included a cash balance 
with the disbursing officer and in the trust fund 
account and the $85.4 million in Treasury notes, 
amounted to $104.3 million. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Assets of the Federal unemployment trust fund 
reached their highest level in April, amounting 
to $2,127 million at the end of the month, an in- 
crease of 1.6 percent from March 1941 and 29.1 
percent from April 1940. State deposits of $66.5 
million were 2.5 percent lower than deposits in 
the first month of the preceding quarter (table 6). 

Total withdrawals from State accounts were 
slightly less in April than in March, despite the 
fact that the April figure includes $2.7 million of 
transfers to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, whereas no transfers were made in March. 

Only three States made transfers from their 


accounts to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account during April. Georgia transferred $2.4 
million, Kentucky $285,000, and Connecticut 
transferred less than $3,000.' 

Deposits made in April by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board into the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account, which are usually small in the 
first month of the quarter, amounted to $63,000, 
more than four times the corresponding deposits 
in April 1940. 

Railroad unemployment benefits, like the State 
withdrawals for benefit payments, also declined in 
April from the March level. 


1 The Connecticut law does not provide for authorization by the State’to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account in the unemployment trust fund. 
Therefore, in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the Social Security Board certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury 
amounts for payment into the railroad unemployment insurance account, 
and Connecticut withdraws from the unemployment trust fund amounts 
necessary for administrative expenses under the unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 






























































Appropriation i 
| ecoount | Trust-fund account Account of disbursing officer 
S-percent Treasury | Gash pal Total 
Balance at notes - 9 assets at 
Period Amount | end of pe- — Cancel- | a a Deposits Cash bal-| end of 
at begin-| riod after | 1. “4 ations | Interest a de- |from trust} Demefit | anceat | period 
ning of | transfers to| POF and re- | received | Net bal- Balance sitswith| fund payments} end of 
period | trustfund account |P®yYments — of ot end af Reems period 
account purchases 
| over sales period officer 
Cumulative throug | | 
ein SR 1 $512,892 4 $0 |? $503,892 | $155 $5, 895 $85,400 | $85, 400 4 $112 | $424, 434 | $400, 293 | §$18,746 | $104, 258 
iscal year: 
1936-37 _. | 46, 620 36, 622 39, 998 2) . Se Se Se ee 10, 000 4, 070 42, 552 
1937-38_....... -| 141, 804 94 141,800 25 | 1, 411 66, 200 66, 200 4140 76, 900 76,421} 1,015 67, 449 
1938-39. san 118, 344 11, 250 107, 004 04 | 2, 202 1, 000 67, 200 1, 956 106, 574 105, 665 1, 924 82, 329 
ae : 131, 400 10, 750 120, 650 20 2, 283 12, 200 79, 400 98 112, 610 113, 241 1, 202 91, 540 
10 months ended: | 
April 1939 | 118, 344 11,344 | 107,000 | gs | 11,000 | 77, 200 15| 96,214} 87,598} 9,690; 98,248 
April 1940 | 131,400} = 14,250 | 117, 150 | 17 | 10,000 | 77, 200 13 | 109,110} 93,770] 17,264| 108,727 
April 1041 133, 350 20 124, 350 | 13 | 6, 000 85, 400 112 118, 350 100, 896 18, 746 104, 258 
1940 | 
po oe | 34, 250 | 14,250 | 20, 000 | 3 0| 77,200 13 | 20,000 9,798 | 17,264] 108,727 
May | 14, 250 | 10, 7! 3, 500 | 1 0 77, 200 14 3, 500 9, 705 11, 059 99, 023 
June | _10, 750 10, 750 | 0 2 2, 283 2, 200 79, 400 98 0 9, 767 1, 292 91, 540 
July... | 133, 350 113, 350 20, 000 0 ae 0 79, 400 98 20, 000 9, 640 11, 652 204, 500 
August | 113,350 87, 350 26, 000 | 1} 6, 000 85, 400 100 20, 000 10, 313 1, 338 194, 188 
September | 87,350 77, 350 10, 000 | 0 eked 0 85, 400 100 10, 000 9, 727 21, 611 184, 461 
October | 77,350 2 58, 350 10, 000 | 3 | 0 85, 400 102 10, 000 10, 368 1, 243 165, 005 
November... | §8, 350 48, 350 10, 000 | 2) 0 85, 400 105 10, 000 9, 981 21, 262 155, 117 
December ..| 48,350 | 38, 350 10, 000 | 1 0 85, 400 106 10, 000 9, 948 21, 315 145, 170 
1941 
January ------| 38,350] 38,350 0 | |) 0| 85,400 106 O| 10,073} 11,241 | 135,098 
February - -- ‘ 38, 350 18, 350 20, 000 | } ena 0 85, 400 107 20, 000 10, 216 21, 025 124, 882 
March... 18, 350 | 8,350 | 10,000 | 3 0| 85,400 110} 10,000} 10,143] 20,882} 114,742 
April &, 350 0 8, 350 | 2 0 85, 400 112 8, 350 10, 486 18, 746 104, 258 














' Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropriation 
of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act deposits with pA officer. 
Amounts appropriated annually were: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99,880, - 
000; 1938-39, $118,250,000; 1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 

2 After transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service account to pro- 
vide funds for collection of individual employee records of service and compen- 
sation prior to 1937. Disbursements from this account totaled $244,000 
through April 1941, leaving a balance of $8,756,000. 

5 Includes payments of $10 million made directly to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund ,which was not set up until 
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July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 
1936-37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as additions 
to trust fund. 

4 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

5 After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,000 balance from 1935 act deposits 
with disbursing officer and after t er to 1935 act appropriation of 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Genera] Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 ! 


[In thousands] 






























































Railroad unemployment insurance 
State accounts account 
Total as-| Special | Unex, | Undis. 
Sets at | Treasury — Trans- 
Period ; alance | interest 
end of | certificates at end of | at end of Balance fers Inter- Benefit Bal- 
period | acquired ? riod tiod 3 | Deposits | Materest | With- | 9:Snq or| from | Depos-| est — ent) ance at 
pe pe Spo credited | drawals ¢ eriod State its cred- F of end of 
} I ac- ited Period 
| counts 
$2, 126, 553} $2, 117, 300 $9, 253 $106)$3, 445,121) $104, 067/#1, 596, 691 at. 952, —— $90, wl $1, 225, $30, 694) $173, 958 
312, 389 293, 386 ear 291, 703 2, 737 1,000 EY as nee, eee capes 
884, 247 559, 705  . Say 747, 660 15, 172) a ee een ee Re winnie 
1, 280, 539 395, 000 I a 811, 251 26,837; 441,795) 1, 280, 539)_....___|__ poe ere Mies & asitiaianasl 
1, 724, 862) 443, 000 | See ey 37,524; 484,764) 1, 603, 164 1,801; 44,249 202; + 14,552); 31, 609 
1, 184, 600 300, 000 12, 600 88 656, 761 12, 065 368, 561) 1, 184, 612)........]..__. . ee aes Ee 
1, 646, 757 373, 000 6, 757 138 705, 109 17,474; 374,730) 1, 628, 394) $783) 29,703 26; 12,286; 18, 226 
2, 126, 553 407, 300 9, 253 106 715, 786 21,696; 478, 187 1, 952, 489/5 104,069) 45, 810 1,023) 16,142) 173, 958 
1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 138 §2, 806) ........--| 43, 104) 1, 628, 394) 0 1, 676; 18, 226 
1, 733, 220 81, 000 12, 220 138 2, 501)... ae 56, 952) 1, 713, 943) 990 5 ae 1,317; 19,139 
1, 724, 862) —11, 000 . ae 254 20, 049 53,082) 1, 693, 164 28; 13, 305) 176 949 31,699 
, 727, 044 13, 000 4, 044 20} —58,840)..........| 56, 410) 1,695,594) 5 414! + -| 692} 31, 432 
1, 817,015 85, 000 9,015 20 FF 51, 741) 1, 785, 427) 0) co =e 925; 31, 569 
1, 802, 082 — 18, 000 | ores 9, 278 133 80,414) 1,714,424) 43,549) 13, 558) 3; 1,020) 87,650 
1, 824, 962 31, 000 3, 962 68} 56,741)... | 82, 994) 1, 688,171) 50, 016) ee | 973) 136, 723 
1, 939, 111 113, 000 5, 111 68 143, 023 } 29, 863) 1, 801, 331) 1,014) 781). | 806! 137,712 
1, 957, 977 11, 300) es 12, 819 21, 509 30, 826) —" 1,452) 14, 698) 1,016) “a 153, 144 
| 
} | } | 
1, 995, 108 29, 000 20, 808 12 68, 204) ......... 38,001) 1, 835, 036 2, 462! 40 | 3, 085)? 160, 061 
2, 100, 651 113, 000 13, 351 12 145, 649) _. 40, 426) 1, 940, 259 2, 467 i -= | 2,659) 160, 381 
March._.__- .-| 2,092, 339) — 10, 000} RE 13, 141 54 34,042) 1,919, 412 0; 15,064 5 2, 522) 172, 928 
April_. | 2, 126, 553) 40, 000 9, 253 106 , 517 33, 440) 1,952,489) 5 2, 695 63 1,728 173, 958 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Trust 
fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are held all 
moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State 
agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

? Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of 
each quarter. 
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4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 

6 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

7 Includes $7.5 million transferred from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund in accordance with Oct. 10, 1940, amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Analyzing the Use of Staff Time in Public Assistance 
Agencies. By Joel Gordon and Byron T. Hipple. Bureau 
Report No. 10, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
47 pp. 10 cents. 

A handbook designed to assist public assistance agencies 
in surveying the use of staff time by describing suggested 
methods and procedures for conducting time studies, 
analyzing the results, and utilizing time data in planning 
and directing administrative operations. 


Fiscal Capacity of the States—A Source Book. (3d ed., 
rev. 1940.) Washington: Social Security Board, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, 1941. (Bureau Memoran- 
dum No. 43.) 664406 pp. Processed.' 

Tabular data, with introductory text, on State re- 
sources, income, tax revenues, population characteristics, 
and expenditures, compiled to facilitate analysis of fiscal 
problems arising out of the cooperative financing of welfare 
and related services by the Federal and State Governments. 
Previous editions were prepared in 1937 and 1938. The 
new edition brings up to date most of the series included in 
the earlier editions, contains a number of new statistical 
series, and has been substantially modified in form. 


A Handbook on Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
as Provided in the Social Security Act. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 103 pp.? 

A description of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, prepared for the use of labor officials, union repre- 
sentatives, and committees, or other persons who may be in 
& position to guide or assist workers who are or may be 
covered by the system. 


Statistics of Family Composition in Selected Areas of the 
United States. (Data from the study of family compo- 
sition in the United States, based on the National Health 
Survey, made in 1935-36 by the United States Public 
Health Service.) Washington: Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1941. (Bureau 
Memorandum No. 45.) Vol. 1, Detroit, Michigan. 288 
pp. Processed.! 

The first of a series of compilations of Statrstics of 
Family Composition in Selected Areas of the United States, 
1934-36, to be issued by the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board. This first com- 
pilation presents statistical data on family composition for 


1A limited supply of this compilation will be available for research 
workers and institutions interested in data on these subjects. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. This compilation is not on sale at the 
Government Printing Office. 

? Not on sale at the Government Printing Office. Copies may be obtained 
from the Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
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Detroit, Mich., covering a sample of approximately 5 
percent of all households within the area. The Bureau 
plans to release similar tables for several other large cities. 
The tables, which deal primarily with family and household 
size and composition, are based on information collected 
by the United States Public Health Service in conducting 
the National Health Survey during the winter of 1935-36. 
The tabulations consist of 11 sections, as follows: (1) size 
and type of families; (2) children under age 16; (3) age of 
family members; (4) family members in the labor market; 
(5) employment status of family members; (6) occupational 
classes of family members; (7) income levels of the house- 
holds; (8) home ownership and value of owned home or 
amount of monthly rent; (9) race of family; (10) nativity 
of white families; and (11) education of individuals. 


GENERAL 


Betitocu, D. H. “Latin America and the International 
Labour Standards.” International Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 377-400. 

A survey of social insurance systems and labor legisla- 
tion in Latin America, with data on recent activities of 
the International Labor Organization in several of the re- 
publics. 


“Canadian Pensions for War Disabilities.” Public Affairs, 
Halifax, N.8., Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 112-117. 


CANADIAN WELFARE CounciL. The Administration of De- 
pendents’ Allowances to the Military Forces in Canada. 
Ottawa, February 1941. 13pp. Processed. (Military 
Service Memo. No. 2—1941.) 


Includes scales of allowances and eligibility require- 
ments. 


CANADIAN WELFARE Covunci. Services Auziliary to the 
Forces on Active Service or in Training and Community 
Services Caring for Dependents of the Forces. Ottawa, 
February 1941. 5 pp. Processed. (Military Service 
Memo. No. 1—1941.) 


Cotcorp, Joanna C. Your Community; Iis Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. 2d ed. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. 261 pp. 

This book of “suggestions for groups of persons de- 
sirous of securing a rounded picture of their own commu- 
nity’? was first issued in 1939 and has been reprinted 
several times. Contains a directory of agencies and a 
reading list. 


Corson, Joun J. “Next Steps in Providing Security.” 
The Controller, New York, Vol. 9, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 
176-178 ff. 


Hapy, Franx T., and Jonnson, SHerMAN E. “The 
Farmer at 65.” Land Policy Review, Washington, 
Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 18-21. 
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Advocates setting up “regional quasi-public corpora- 
tions” to purchase farms from operators who wish to retire. 
The possibility of building small “retirement homes” 
under the auspices of such corporations is also considered. 


Hanson, Auice C. “Living Conditions of Workers in 
Puerto Rico.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, 
Vol. 52, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 785-809. 


Harvarp UNtversity. GrapvuaTe ScHoou or Pusuic 
ADMINISTRATION. Public Policy; A Yearbook . . . 1941. 
Edited by C. J. Friedrich and Edward 8. Mason; Asso- 
ciate Editor, Pendleton Herring. Cambridge: Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, 1941. 458 pp. 


Composed of two parts— Budgetary and Fiscal Problems 
and Defense Problems and Miscellaneous. Among the arti- 
cles are The Investment Budget, by Spencer Thompson; 
The Formulation of the Federal Budget, by Robert H. 
Rawson; Deficit Finance—The Case Examined, by Ben- 
jamin Higgins and Richard A. Musgrave; The Effect of 
Governmental Expenditures and Tax Withdrawals Upon 
Income Distribution, 1930-1939, by Charles Stauffacher; 
and Administrative Planning for National Defense, by 
Capt. O. L. Nelson. 


Interamerican Statistical Yearbook, 1940. Raul C. Migone, 
Director. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 612 pp. (Is- 
sued under the auspices of the Argentine Commission of 
High International Studies. Text in Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and French.) 


A comprehensive statistical compilation on the popula- 
tion, trade, industry, and governmental activities of all 
the American nations. Although trade and commerce 
receive special emphasis, information on wages and’ hours, 
prices, government budgets, public education, and* public 
health conditions is included. 


“Trish Leader Moves Up at I. L. O.”” Journal of Electrical 
Workers and Operators, Washington, Vol. 40, No. 4 
(April 1941), pp. 181 ff. 


Biographical information concerning Edward J. Phelan, 
director of the International Labor Office, and a summary 
of the organization’s current program. 


Lester, Ricnarp A. Economics of Labor. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. 913 pp. 


Approximately half of this college text is devoted to 
“labor’s economic problems,’”’ under which Professor Lester 
considers the labor market, wages and hours, unemploy- 
ment and measures to combat it, the old-age problem, and 
work accidents and sickness. The larger programs oper- 
ating under the Social Security Act are studied in some 
detail, with attention to theoretical factors, foreign experi- 
ence, and the current American attempts to resolve’ the 
issues. The author also devotes a chapter to the question 
of “economic limitations to government action” in the field 
of social legislation. Other sections provide an analytical 
and historical background of labor problems and a com- 
prehensive discussion of the activities of organized labor. 


Local Governments and National Defense. Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 1-15 
(entire issue). 
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Includes the following articles by public welfare offi- 
cials: Welfare and National Defense, by Robert E, 
Bondy; Louisville’s Approach to Its Defense Problems, by 
Charles E. Rieger, Jr.; Housing and Health in Halifax, 
by Gwendolyn V. Shand; and Public Welfare and Defense, 
by Loula Dunn. 


Norris, K. E. The Three R’s and the Adult Workers; 
The Survival of Learning in the Basic School Subjects 
Among Unemployed Men. Montreal: McGill Univer- 
sity, 1940. 213 pp. Processed. 


Presents the results of intelligence and achievement 
tests given to unemployed men and boys, to employed 
me, and to school pupils in Montreal, and discusses the 
efficacy of elementary school curricula. 


“Operation of the Railroad Retirement Account.’ 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Washington, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 8-11 ff. 
Processed. 


Contains data on the past and present financial status 
of the railroad retirement account. 


“Social Security Reserves Pass Four Billion Mark.” 
Economic Security Bulletin Supplement, New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 1-5. 

Tables and comment “showing the status of various 
funds and transactions under the Federal Social Security 
Act and the various State unemployment compensation 
laws.”’ 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. Family Income and 
Expenditures, Five Regions. Part 2—Family Expendi- 
tures. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1940. 410 pp. (Consumer Purchases Study: Urban 
and Village Series. U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 396.) 


U. S. Coneress. House. Sertecr Committee To InN- 
VESTIGATE THE INTERSTATE MIGRATION OF DESTITUTE 
Citizens. Interstate Migration; Report... Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 741 
pp. (77th Cong., lst sess. H. Rept. 369.) 

In its final report, the Committee offers recommenda- 
tions on the prevention of unnecessary large-scale migra- 
tion and on measures to alleviate the condition of migrants, 
including “the establishment of a fourth category of public 
assistance under the Social Security Act to provide general 
relief for non-settled persons.”” Attached to the report is a 
“technical supplement containing a summarization and 
analysis . . . of the materia] secured from witnesses.”’ 


Watuace, Scnuyter C. Federal Departmentalization; A 
Critique of Theories of Organization. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. 251 pp. 

A study of the factors that enter into the development of 
the departmental structure of the Federal Government. 
Includes discussions of coordination and decentralization, 
coordination versus operating autonomy, considerations 
which enter into the construction of a department, ad- 
ministrative regulation, and interdepartmental integration. 
Concludes with an evaluation of the current status of public 
administration as a science. 
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Winant, JounG. “The I. L. O. Survives the Blitzkrieg.” 
American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 4 
(April 1941), pp. 4-5. 

Comment on the current status and objectives of the 

International Labor Organization. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Benefit Payments by Industry, 1939-1940." Employ- 
ment Review, Albany and New York, Vol. 3, No. 1 (Jan- 
uary 1941), pp. 28-31. Processed. 


Unemployment compensation data for New York State. 


CARPENTER, Martin F. “Helping the Personnel Direc- 
tor.” Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, 
No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 7-8. 

How public employment offices are serving firms hold- 
ing defense contracts. 


Ennis, Wituiam G. “Defense Industrial Training Pro- 
gram.” Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Department of 
Labor and Factory Inspection), Hartford, Vol. 6, No. 4 
(April 1941), p. 8. 


Iowa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Commission. The 
Adequacy of Unemployment Compensation Benefits in 
Polk County (A Preliminary Report). Prepared by the 
Department of Research and Statistics. Place not 
given, March 1941. 63 pp. Processed. 


Measures the adequacy of benefits under the Iowa Un- 
employment Compensation Law in terms of benefit rights, 
relief experience, and reemployment experience of the 
claimants studied. 


Kansas. Diviston oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Comparison of Eligible and Ineligible Claimants Under 
the Kansas Unemployment Compensation Law as Amended 
April, 1941. Prepared by the Department of Research, 
Training, and Information. Place not given, Apr. 5, 
1941. 9 pp. Processed. (Information Bulletin No. 
30.) 

Studies the effect on eligibility of the changed earnings- 
qualification provision. 


KoMAROVSKY, Mirra. The Unemployed Man and His 
Family—The Effect of Unemployment Upon the Status 
of the Man in Fifty-nine Families. New York: The 
Dryden Press for the Institute of Social Research, 1940. 
163 pp. 


A report on an investigation undertaken by the Inter- 
national Institute of Social Research in the winter of 
1935-36 as part of the Institute’s studies of the family in 
contemporary society. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT ComM- 
PENSATION. Estimated Annual Benefit Disbursements in 
Massachusetts If Certain Proposed Minimum Benefit 
Standards Are Adopted. Prepared by the Department 
of Research and Statistics. Place not given, Mar. 24, 
1941. Q9pp. Processed. 


Estimates the combined effect on benefit payments in 
Massachusetts of the extended duration, increased weekly 
benefit amount, and reduced waiting-period provisions 
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proposed in the report of the legislative committee of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies. 


“The New Hampshire Benefit Rate Structure.” New 
Hampshire Monthly Review of Employment and Unem- 
ployment, Concord, No. 15 (February 1941), pp. 3-4. 
Processed. 


New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. Benefit Payments According to Industry. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. Place 
not given, May 1, 1941. 9pp. Processed. 

An analysis of data for the last 6 months of 1940. 


New York. Department or Lasor. Trend of Employ- 
ment in New York State Factories from 1914 to 1939. 
Albany, June 1940. 198 pp. (Special Bulletin No. 206, 
1940.) 


Patterson, WiLtu1AM F. ‘Training Workers for National 
Defense.” Labor Information Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 
8, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 1-3. 


“The Pennsylvania State Employment Service in the 
National Defense Program.” Pennsylvania Labor and 
Industry Renew, Harrisburg, April 1941, pp. 41-47. 


Pierson, Jonn H. G. Full Employment. 
Yale University Press, 1941. 297 pp. 
An analysis of the economic and fiscal mechanisms 

under which the United States can achieve full employment 

“without resorting to external expansion or aggression.” 

Purchasing power, work programs, wage rates, profits, 

taxes, prices, monetary controls, and other factors are 

discussed. 


New Haven: 


“Review of Conditions in the Territory Affecting the 
Hawaii Labor Market in 1940.” Trends and Totals 
(Hawaii Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), 
December 1940, pp. 1-7. Processed. 

Data on business, industry, and defense activities in 

Hawaii. 


Rosen, James F. “The Dual Role of Owner-Employee; 
Can an Owner Be His Own Employee to Obtain Unem- 
ployment Benefits?” Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut 
Department of Labor and Factory Inspection), Hart- 
ford, Vol. 6, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 5-6. 


Scumipt, Emerson P. “Democracy, Employment Regu- 
larization, and the Annual Wage.” Commonwealth 
Review, Eugene, Oreg., Vol. 23, No. 1 (March 1941), 
pp. 41-49. 

Experience-rating and annual-wage plans as methods to 
stabilize employment and promote security. 


Sipner, Jonn E. ‘Appeals of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Claims.”” Nebraska Law Bulletin, Lincoln, Vol. 19, 
No. 4 (December 1940), pp. 122-127. 


SpatpInc, Dorotny. ‘Professional and Technical 
Placements.”’ Monthly Bulletin (Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection), Hartford, Vol. 6, 
No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 2 ff. 


The first year of the Connecticut Professional and 
Technical Service. 
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“Summary of Proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on the War Emergency Training Program.” 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 
427-429. 


“The Territory of Hawaii Employment Service and the 
Local Labor Market.” Trends and Totals (Hawaii 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), December 
1940, pp. 8-14. Processed. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Selected Occupations 
Which Have Significance in the National Defense Pro- 
gram, Graded as to Adequacy of Labor Supply and as to 
Training Time Requirements. Prepared for the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. (Washington], Dec. 30, 
1940. 42 pp. Processed. 


“War Emergency Training Program.’”’ Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 420-426. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ArnswortTH, Littian M. ‘New Horizons in Public Wel- 
fare.” Vermont Public Welfare News, Montpelier, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (Apr. 1, 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

Includes a summary of developments in public assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act in Vermont. 


American Legion Ch-ld Welfare Program. California Chil- 
dren (California State Department of Social Welfare), 
Vol. 4, No. 3 (Mar. 14, 1941), pp. 2-14. Processed. 


Contains several papers on the Legion’s child welfare 
program in California and a directory of the district 
chairmen of the organization. 


“Community Feeding in War-Time.” Social Work, 
London, Vol. 1, No. 8 (April 1941), pp. 440-445. 


“Organization for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 4 
(April 1941), pp. 401-414. 


Macmanon, Artuur W.; Mituett, Joun D.; and Oapen, 
Guapys. The Administration of Federal Work Relief. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1941. 407 
pp. (Committee on Public Administration, Social 
Science Research Council, Studies in Administration, 
Vol. 12.) 


An account of the development of the Federal adminis- 
tration of the Work Projects Administration from its 
beginning to the present time, in four parts: Origins 
of the Works Program; Central Management of the Works 
Program; Management Within the WPA; and Collabora- 
tive Relationships in the Works Program (in project admin- 
istration, employment administration, and fiscal adminis- 
tration). Includes a discussion of the recommendations ‘of 


the Committee on Economic Security respecting work 
relief. 


Mites, Artuur P. Federal Aid and Public Assistance in 
Illinois. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
259 pp. Processed. (Social Service Monographs.) 
A record of the activities of the Illinois Emergency 

Relief Commission from 1932 until November 1, 1939, 

including its administration of relief under the RFC, the 
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FERA, and the CWA. Studies old-age assistance under 
the Social Security Act, aid to dependent children and to 
the blind under the State programs, and the allocation of 
public assistance funds by the Social Security Board. 


NationaL Socrat Worx Covunciy. Health and Welfare 
Services in the National Defense; A Memorandum. New 
York: National Social Work Council, December 1940, 
11 pp. 


“Social Welfare in Chile.” Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, Washington, Vol. 85, No. 3 (March 1941), pp. 
180-186. 

In two parts—General, by Margarita L. de Fresno, 
chief social worker of the retirement fund of the Chilean 
armed forces; and The Social Service School of the Charity 
Board, by Luz Tocornal de Romero, director of the school. 


Social Work at the Grass Roots. Survey Midmonthly, 

New York, Vol. 77, No. 2 (February 1941). 

This special issue of the Survey contains articles and 
supplementary material dealing with rural social work 
“in terms not of purpose and program but of people—those 
for whom the welfare services exist, those who give them 
human meaning and make the community climate in 
which they function.” Gertrude Springer’s article, In 
Predominantly Rural Areas, provides a concise review 
and analysis of the services provided by the U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau under the Social Security Act. Supervisory work 
in the field is dealt with in two articles by D. G. and N. 
Springer: Counties are Different, and The Education of 
Mr. Wyat. What is required of rural social workers is 
suggested in All Thisand Heaven Help Us, Too, by Louis 
Towley, and Those Who Help Themselves, by Pearl Sals- 
berry. Briefer material by Mary L. Rogers and others 
includes illustrated sketches both of persons receiving 
relief and of social workers in various parts of the country. 


“Statistical Study Discloses Few Foreign-Born Recipi- 
ents.”’ Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, 
No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 12-13. 

Interprets in popular style a 1941 study of the charac- 
teristics of applicants for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children in Indiana. 


“Three Year Trends in Minnesota Public Assistance.” 
State of Minnesota Social Welfare Review, St. Paul, 
Vol. 11, No. 10 (March 1941), pp. 18 ff. ~rocessed. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


GraHAM, ANDREW J. ‘Certain Aspects of the Develop- 
ment of Section 29 of the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.” St. John’s Law Review, Brooklyn, 
Vol. 15, No. 2 (April 1941), pp. 283-294. (Notes and 
comment.) 

Notes on the legislative development and present status 
of the remedies available to an injured employee under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York State. 


Harpine, T. Swann. “Who Owns Medical Knowledge?” 
Dynamic America, New York, Vol. 12, No. 4 (May 1941), 
pp. 9-12 ff. 
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A discussion of the organization and policies of the 
American Medical Association. 


“Huge Health Insurance Plan in the Making.” Economic 
Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 5, No. 5 (May 1941), 
pp. 4-7. 


Information on health security proposals, including the 
revised draft of the health insurance bill of the American 
Association for Social Security and the recommendations 
in the 1939 report of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. 


“Indiana and the Medically Needy.” Public Welfare in 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 51, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 
8-9 ff. 


Medical care as provided for the indigent of Indiana 
townships. 


New HaAmMPsHIRE. COMMISSION ON DISABILITY BENEFITS. 
Report . . . 1941. Concord, 1941. 49 pp. 


Proposes and discusses a system of temporary disability 
benefits to be administered by the New Hampshire Unem- 
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ployment Compensation Division and to be financed 
through a pay-roll tax of not more than 1 percent. Con- 
tains data on the characteristics of New Hampshire workers 
covered by unemployment compensation, and on the dis- 
ability experience of a group of 12,742 employees during 
1939. 


“Sickness and Accident Insurance.’”’ American Journal of 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 41, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 
565-566. 

Illustrates the workings of the “Harmon Plan—Supple- 
mentary’—a group accident and sickness policy of the 

Continental Casualty Company for registered nurses. 


“U. S. Public Health Service.” Fortune, New York, Vol. 

23, No. 5 (May 1941), pp. 81-83 ff. 

Describes the organization, work, and aims of the U. 8. 
Public Health Service, and discusses public health problems 
raised by the defense program. The May issue of Fortune 
also has an article, “‘U. S. Public Health Officer,” which 
depicts public health work from the standpoint of the 
individual engaged in it. 
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